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The Australians married polo to lacrosse 
and produced mayhem 

1 “For a battering, breath-taking rough- fricml of Canadian Club. “Nets are used to 
house un horseback, have a go at polocrosse scoop up the bull and toss it toward the goal, 
in New South Wales,” writes Peter Taiibman, It'sfasterthanpoloandrougherthanlacrosse. 
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2 “Swinging and slashing, we charged 
down the held. Suddenly a stunning blow 
from a net caught me on the neck. 



3 “I Itinihicd from my pi>ny 

and hit the ground, f'ard. 
The oncoming horses 
swerved, missing me by inches. 




4 '.Shaken and chastened. I 

accepted a teammate’s invitation 
to a nearby club for a drink of 
his favorite whisky and mine - 
Canadian Club,'' Why this whisky’s 
universal popularity? It has the 
lightness of Scotch uiui the smooth 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other 
whisky tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long — in short 
ones before dinner, in tall ones after. 
Bnjoy Canadian Club - the world’s 
lightest whi.sky — tonight. 



"The Best In The House"' in 87 lands 





smile for 5M» ln'iirs is fiard to fiml. 

Ni>t to ineiilion a wife who can re- 
meiiiher wlial 124 |)e(j|ile want for 
diimer. (Ami tell )ou alt about meleitr- 


on our problem. It's llic kind of girl 
we hire. Being beautiful isn’t enough. 
Vie don’t mean it isn’t important. We 
just mean it isn't enough. 


them not to like people loo much. 

All you can do is put a new wing 
on your stewardess college to keep u[) 
with the demand. 


Aincricaii Airlines 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR TOMORROW'S TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Electronic components by the tens of 
thousands arrayed on circuit boards 
by the thousands. These are at the 
heart of the Bell System's highly 
complex new Electronic Switching 
System. Now being built at Western 
Electric, a typical electronic system 
uses 160.000 diodes. 55.000 transis- 
tors, 226,000 resistors, capacitors 
and similar components. □ Over the 
next few years, millions of American 
telephone users will benefit from the 


new services ESS will offer. But for 
Western Electric the coming of ESS 
presents a technical challenge equal 
to any we have faced in the 83 years 
we have been a member of the Bell 
System. Not only do we stand be- 
hind the quality of the thousands of 
individual components, but we also 
make sure that each of these preci- 
sion parts is assembled exactly. For 
the end requirement is that they work 
perfectly, each with each, and with 


every other of the billions of com- 
ponents in the nationwide Bell Sys- 
tem communications network. □ We 
are able to do this job because, as 
members of the Bell System, we 
share its goals. Working together 
with people at Bell Laboratories, 
where ESS was developed. Western 
Electric people strive for perfection 
that enables your Bell telephone 
company to bring you the finest 
communications service in the world. 
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Next week 

tNOY CHAMPIONS Rodger 
Ward and Parnclli Jones talk 
candidly of the exhausting de- 
mands and lethal dangers of 
America's biggest, richest and 
most brutal auto race, the 500. 

AUSTRALIA is making a great 
leap backward in killing off its 
national symbol, the kangaroo. 
Virginia Kraft, after an Aus- 
tralian safari, concludes that 
kangaroos are not fair game. 

HIKING UNDER full pack, 
once the poor infantryman's 
burden, is becoming a national 
craze. But now both the pack 
and its contents have been sub- 
jected to considerable revision. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROKIBITEO 
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LETTER EROM 


According to Webster's, it is no lor^gcr 
correct to use the verb “illustrate” to 
mean ‘"to enlighten or illuminate.” 
With all due respect to the philological 
heirs of Noah Webster, the editors of 
this magazine feel they have a certain 
vested interest in the verb and decline 
to go along with this high-handed dic- 
tate. If illustration had no capacity to 



GORSLiNE in thouKhlful mood before his 
drawing of a church in Scmur-cn-Auxois. 


illuminate our pages or enlighten our 
readers, the name Sports Illustrated 
would be meaningless. Moreover, there 
would be no place in our magazine for 
journalists like Douglas Gorslinc. 

Artist Gorslinc, whose works have 
been hung in museums from coast to 
coast, isa reporter who makes his points 
with line and shadow rather than sub- 
ject and predicate, but the points are no 
less valid for that. In the drawings of 
Cannes and its "beatnik boatmen" on 
pages 74-78, for instance, Gorsline 
takes an artist's look at the dalce vita 
that is .Mediterranean yachting, while 
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THE PUBLISHER 



on the following pages Carleion M itch- 
ell writes on the same thing in terms of 
his own experience. Each reporter tells 
a separate story, yet each complements 
the other. "The methods I use to ex- 
press my observations," says Gorsline, 
"are a result of preoccupation with the 
phenomena of motion and simulta- 
neity. To the extent that photography 
first revealed these aspects of reality, it 
might be said that 1 attempt to adapt 
some of photography’s discoveries to 
my own medium." Actually, Gorsline's 
simultaneous, similar multiple images 
are even closer to motion picture pho- 
tography. 

Gorsline. who studied art at Yale 
and New York's Art Students League 
in the '30s. now spends his time roam- 
ing the world— mostly France in a 
Citroen station-wagon studio — experi- 
menting with art and doing his own 
kind of reporting for this and other 
magazines on such diverse subjects as 
pool hustlers in Illinois, Rugby in York- 
shire and the medieval architecture of 
Scmur-cn-Auxois. 

The problem facing journalism now, 
Gorsline says, "is to see the world with 
a fresh eye." One solution, he believes, 
lies along the road to pop art, "that 
most recent siicces fou of the interna- 
tional art scene.” Behind pop art's 
"banalities of shock” and its “cult of 
the odd personality,” says Gorslinc, lies 
“profound historical meaning." i.c., 
the final liberation of modern art from 
its progressive disintegration into the 
abstract. 

Says Gorsline: "We have come full 
circle from 1903, when the camera's 
eye pioneered documentation of our 
objective visual circumstances. Objec- 
tive appearances are once again the 
province of the creative artist just as 
they were for a Goya or a Hogarth.” 
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When there’s no man around...6oodyear should be. 



She’ll never have to change tires with 
Goodyear LifeGuard Safety Spare. 
Stranded. Helpless. Alone. You’d 
help her if you were there— but 
you’re not. Every woman 
should drive on Goodyear 
Double Eagle tires equipped 
with LifeGuard Safety Spares. 

The LifeGuard is an optional 
extra-safety feature that makes 
the Double Eagle two tires in one. 


A tire within a tire. If the outside tire is ever 
damaged, the LifeGuard Spare takes over and 
lets her drive until she’s safe. She 
keeps right on going— even 
after a blowout. Get Goodyear 
Double Eagle tires, equip 
them with LifeGuard Safety 
Spares and your wife will 
never have to worry about be- 
ing stranded. It’s almost as good 
as having a man around. 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



STARFLITE LUGGAGE.. .LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLO! 


More so than ever, in fact, because now Starflite has added a new, beautiful lining woven with lush, soft, 
wonderful Polymite*- bonded to the case. Makes all other linings old fashioned! (Pockets easily remov- 
able to permit a good sudsing, inside and out, to keep your Starflite cases spotless and sweet-smelling.) 


The cases are molded from scuff-, scratch-, dent-, bruise-resistant Polymite * Polished chromed hardware 
is designed to take a beating and come back gleaming, round after round of travel. Contemporary 
modern, in decorator colors for women: Charcoal, Chestnut, Blue, Avocado Green, White, Red and for 
men: Charcoal and Chestnut. 




FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL. ..and expect to again and again! 


Starflite Luggage, in six colors styled for men and women, is priced from only 
$12.95 to $34.95. On sale at; Macy’s, New York and branches; Bambergers, 
New Jersey; Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles; Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; Gimbel's, Milwaukee; Jordan Marsh, Boston, Store nearest you? Write 
The Sardis Luggage Co.. Dept. SI-565, Sardis. Mississippi 38666. 

•hERCULCS 'PRO-FAX'* POLVPROPTLENE BASE 




College comes true at your Full Service bank 


Putting the children through college is only one 
of the dreams you can realize for your family 
with the help of a Full Service bank. A new 
home, a trip to Europe, even taking it easy 
someday— all these begin with this first rule of 
financial success: Don'i split your money. Keep 
your savings and checking accounts together in 
one Full Service bank. This way, you have a 


firm financial base: good credit references, 
guaranteed interest on savings, a friend at the 
bank. Your money is safe and available as cash 
or collateral. Your savings give you an impor- 
tant edge when you want one of your bank’s 
low-cost loans. (Remember, only Full Service 
banks can make all kinds of loans.) Day in, year 
out, you're better off with a Full Service bank, 

"The place where you keep your checking account’’ 






Dacron . . 
man’s 
way to 
look great, 
neat 


JEFFERSON packs these slacks 
with style. And tailors them 
of a luxurious fabric with the 
built-in neatness of “Dacroi\”. 
They’ll stay well pressed, sharply 
creasedeventhrough rain. Slacks 
shown: 55% “Dacron”* polyes- 
tcr, 45% worsted wool. About 
516!95. Ask for JefTerson slacks 
with "Dacron”— or in new 
stretch fabrics with "Dacron” 
plus the comfort-in-action of 
“Lycra" spandex* 

<sil^ 




NUMBER 


, BLENDED , 
SCOTS WHISKY 


Whiskie* 
^ Sc«Undi t)««t 


^ Proof 4/j(k^ 

L fcoltW 


®EIIRY BROSii RUO?*^ 


With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The Buckingham Corporation, importers ‘New York, N.Y. • Distilled and Bottled in Scotland • Blerrded 86 Proof 



170 cubic feet of station wagon. 


This picture moy look a little odd. 

But so ore most conventional 
stotion wagons when you consider 
how little they hold. 

The two above only average 
about 85 cubic feet each. 


The Volkswagen Station Wagon 
holds twice that: 170. 

And even if you did put two con- 
ventional wagons together you still 
couldn’t carry the kind of things you 
can in a Volkswagen. 


It has a 14-square- foot hole in the 
roof for sticking tall things out of. 

And five big doors for sticking 
things into. 

On the inside, the VW has seats 
for 9 people and room for 28 cubic 





170 cubic feet of station wagon. 


feet of luggage. 

(Not "or" 28 cubic feet. I 
But on the outside, it’s only 9 
inches longer than the VW Sedan. 
You can park it like a sports car. 
And everywhere you go, the 


VW engine is right behind you. 

It goes over 20 miles on a gallon 
of regular gas. And you never have 
to pay for antifreeze, flushings, or 
radiator repair. 

There isn't any radiator. 


And you can safely expect 15,000 
extra miles on your tires. (Ours 
overage 35,000 miles.) 

When you think about it, the 
VW Station Wagon not only holds 
a pile, it can olso save you one. 



Tills siiiiiiiier sciiil yoiii* 
iiisirtiiii oil a loiiy vacation. 


Y»ii'll never iiiisK it. 

The Gimlet will keep you compony. 

Beautifully. 

Because the Gimlet is the most beautiful thing that ever 
happened to gin or vodka. It's a tropical cocktail made only 
with juice of limes grown by Rose's in the sultry West Indies. 

The Gimlet is tort end uncluttered and robust and superbly 
cool. So fake four or Bve parts of gin or vodka, odd one part 
Rose's, ice, stir, serve in a cocktail gloss or on the rocks, 

If your martini doesn't send o postcard, you'll 
never know it's away. 



The point is that the regis- 
tration number on every 
Registered Royal golf ball is 
so important, we're putting 
up SIOO.OOO to make sure 
you learn about it. Before 
any Royal can be stamped 
with a registration number, 

It must pass an exacting 
individual inspection to be 
sure It meets the highest 
standards ever set for a golf 
ball. That's why the registra- 
tion number on every ball Is 
your guarantee it's the best 
ball you can get. Registered 
Royal' . 


Lucky Registration 
Number below 

Take the Lucky Registration 
Number on the coupon 
below to your golf profes- 
sional shop and check the 
Registered Royal sweep- 
stakes display for your win- 
ning number. If your number 
is on the display, you've 
won. To collect your prize, 
just follow the simple 
directions on the display. 
Over 1,000 winners 
First Prize; SfO.OOO in cash 
2 Second Prizes; $5,000 in 
cash 

4Third Prizes; $1,000 in cash 
10 Fourth Prizes: Complete 
sets of Royal golf clubs 
10 Fifth Prizes: Sets of nine 
Royal irons 

20 Sixth Prizes: Sets of four 
Royal woods 
20 Seventh Prizes: Royal 
golf bags 

Over 1.000 Eighth Prizes; 
One dozen Registered Royal 
golf balls 

And (he professional 
through whose shop each 
winner entered will receive 
an equivalent prize. 


Second chance to win 

Even if your number is not 
on the display, you still have 
a chance to win one of the 
more than 100 prizes listed 
below in a "Second Chance' 
drawing. Complete details 
are available at your golf 
professional shop. 

First Prize: $500 in cash 
2 Second Prizes: Complete 
sets of Royal golf clubs 
4 Third Prizes: Sets of 
9 Royal irons 
100 Fourth Prizes: One 
dozen Registered Royal 
golf balls 


Offer ends June tSth 

Thisoflerends June 15, 1965, 
and all winning numbers 
and "Second Chance' entries 
must be postmarked by 
that date. This offer is avail- 
able to all goiters in the 
United States except resi- 
dents of Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska and Florida, and 
those stales where pro- 
hibited by law. All winning 
numbers have been selected 
at random by electronic 
computer under the super- 
vision of 0. L. Blair Corpora- 
tion. an independent judging 
organization, whose deci- 
sions are final. Employees 
of D. L. Blair. United States 
Rubber Company, its affili- 
ates or their advertising 
agencies, or members of the 
families of those employees 
are not eligible. 


Royal Golf Equipment 



A $100,000 
sweepstakes 
with a 
pointj 



R 395337 K 


Take it to your golf professional shop. 
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ON STRIKE AT EUANGSFOSS 


I'he scene is Norway’s fabled Malangsfoss Pool. I’he game is 50-pound salmon, stecl-hucd 
anil steel-tough as it strikes through the chill turbulent water. 'I’he By is cast, the battle is on 
and the e.vperiencc of a lifetime is in the making! -After the victory the proud angler recaptures 
the thrill in the telling of it. It is at moments like this that men of action the world over seek the 
enjoyment and companionship of (Jold Label— the internationally acclaimed cigar of superb 
aroma and masculine mildness. Adi\'nturc ivith Gold luihd anyidu're ni the icorld . . . it is icorlhy 
'// the best t/wes oj your life. J.\Gl'.-\R 70 2S>e Alumipak of +/$]. (iradia^ .Annis,’l;ii7ipa, I'la. 
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Don’t be surprised . 

if you receive 
a slightly used G-E Radio 
on Father’s Day. 

Or Mother’s Day. Or Graduation Day. Or any 
gift-receiving day in your life. 

The truth is everybody tried to leave it alone. 
But they just couldn’t. You see, there’s so much 
more you can do with a G-E Personal Portable 
besides turning it on. 

Take AM/FM Model P975 (shown wrapped 
to the right, unwrapped below). You can pivot 
the built-in FM antenna a full 90° to trap a skit- 
tish signal. 

Found a station you like? It’s yours. Just check 
it on the “logging scale’’ on the dial and it’ll 
always be there. Like to listen in bed? Plug in an 
earphone and you won’t bother a soul. 

You’d think all this would be expensive to op- 
erate. Nonsense. G.E.’s put in a battery saver cir- 
cuit to give you up to 130 hours oflisteningforthe 
cost of 4 penlight batteries. It costs under $50*. 

And you will forgive them if you receive it just 
slightly used. Won’t you? 



(1) Model P975 -{discussed in text). AM/FM portable. 15 transistors. B.ittery-saver circuit. Built-in antenna. Earphone 
optional. Less than $50*. (2) Model PI 700- 10-transistor miniature portable. Comes with carry case, earphone and batteries 
in gift pack. Less than $16*. (3) Model T285 - 14-transistor, solid-state FM/AM table radio. Twin speakers. Slide-rule dial. 
Less than $60*. (4) Model C565 -FM/AM Clock-Radio. No bigger than your hand. Transistorized. Snooz- Alarm ' and lighted- 
dial clock. Less than $60*. ’Actual price varies with dealer. Slightly higher South ond West. 
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SCORECARD 


THE STURDY GRAY LINE 

In 15 years of physical aptitude testing, 
(he U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
has come to certain conclusions, and 
they do not at all jibe with the old siereo- 
typ>cd belief that brawn and brains are 
mutually exclusive. The Physical Fitness 
News Letter, published by H. Harrison 
Clarke of the University of Oregon, sum- 
marizes some recent inferences from 
physical aptitude tests taken by the 1961- 
63 cadets (“inferior group” refers to the 
lowest 1^', in physical aptitude, “supe- 
rior group" to the highest I' l): 

”1. Failures to graduate: 48.3^,' in in- 
ferior group; 18.8'; in superior group. 

“2. Cadet discharges for any rca-son: 
29.8% in inferior group; 1 1.3' ; in supe- 
rior group. 

“3. Cadet resignations; 18.5% in in- 
ferior group: 7.5' in superior group. 

"4. Leadership ability: 6.6'c in in- 
ferior group: 40.0' ; in superior group. 

“5. Low aptitude for military service; 
19.2*% in inferior group: 1.2' ; in supe- 
rior group. 

"6. Academic failures: 17.2':';, in in- 
ferior group: 8.1% in superior group." 

Colonel Frank J. Kobes. director of 
the academy's physical education pro- 
gram. reported to the American College 
of Sports Medicine that athletes are 
significantly more cooperative and good- 
natured. emotionally mature and realis- 
tic, enthusiastic and cheerful, adventu- 
rous. masculine, conservative, and will- 
ing to work with people. 

As splendid a description of a golfer 
having a good round as we have seen. 

STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE 

The Liston-Clay fight is not an unmixed 
blessing for the state of Maine, an edi- 
torial in the weekly Brunswick (Me.) 
Record suggested last week. Welcoming 
"the fight crowd" for just this one bout, 
it expressed concern “about the idea 
that Maine may become a more frequent 
host to such events." 

"We don't think the publicity [for this 
one match] will hurt." the editorial ex- 
plained. “but making Maine the fight 
crowd's headquarters for years to come 


would most certainly not be in the state's 
interest. The people who come to Maine 
year after year in ever increasing num- 
bers come to gel away from the ’action,' 
not to find it." 

There is precious little danger that 
Maine will become the prizefight center 
of the nation but, though we hold the 
“fight crowd" in higher regard than the 
Record docs, wc applaud its view that 
Maine should not change too drastically. 
Let it remain as nature graced it, a haven 
for the fisherman, the hunter, the sailor 
and the lover of lobster and blueberry 
pie. Lox. cheesecake and “action" we 
can always get at Lindy's. 

MOTHER KNOWS BEST 

During the past eight years Auburn Uni- 
versity has led the nation three times in 
football defense. All those defenses have 
been coached by Hal Herring, the old 
Cleveland Browns linebacker. Well, a 
man spends 12 years building a reputa- 
tion, and overnight a wife — blonde. 5 
feet 5, five children — displaces him as 
the No. 1 coach on Forrest Dale Drive. 

It began a year ago last summer. Tony, 
the Herrings' oldest son. then 15, be- 
came interested in pole vaulting. He did 
not know how to hold his pole, but his 
mother read up on the subject and ad- 
vised him. She also went snooping 
around the university equipment room 
and came home with a used fiber-glass 
pole. And she helped dig a pit in the 
backyard and filled it with sawdust. 

Tony could get no higher than 9 feet, 
so his mother called in a consultant, 
Wilbur Hulsell. professor emeritus after 
42 years (and several Olympics) as track 
coach. “Virginia, he's got the technique 
down fine." liutsell said, “except he 
takes off on the wrong foot. Now, that's 
not fatal. The Big Ten champion one 
year was a wrong-footer. You might as 
well forget changing him." 

One week later Mrs. Herring had Tony 
leaving quite properly off his left foot. 
This spring Tony set a new Border Con- 
ference record for Auburn High with a 
vault of 12 feet 4 inches. Me finished 
second in the state Class AAA meet. 


The week before the meet the tele- 
phone rang and Herring answered. It 
was a high school coach. Hal asked 
what he could do for him. 

"Sorry. Hal,” the caller said. “I 
wasn't calling you. Could 1 speak to Vir- 
ginia? It’s just that I'm having trouble 
with my pole vaulter.” 

THE NEW BOWLING IMAGE 

Bowlers, like baseball pitchers and golf- 
ers. have their little quirks — mannerisms 
and gestures that relieve tension and, they 
think, help their game. For Clarice Esrig. 
a 5-foot freshman coed at the University 
of Minnesota, the thing to do while 
bowling is to read a good book. 

Competing in the St. Paul Women's 
Summer League last week, she rolled a 
300 game and a 704 series while reading 
between frames. Knocked 
off 30 pages, she reported afterward. 

HORSE PLAY 

Time and Again is an unraced 2-year-old 
brown Thoroughbred stabled at Holly- 
wood Park. Recently Trainer Joe Russo 
has come to have high hopes for him. 

Hitherto he had been a nervous horse, 
a stall walker and difiicult to manage. 
Russo got tired of being bounced around 
each time he went into the coil’s stall. 

“1 decided that 1 had to have some- 
thing to keep him busy,” Russo said. 



“So 1 thought of a tether ball that kids 
enjoy so much on the playground." A 
nail was driven into the ceiling and a 
tether ball suspended on a rope so that 
the ball was at the height of Time and 
Again’s nose. 

The once-new ball now shows the evi- 
dence of Time and Again's interest. It is 

continued 
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Et tu. Brut? 



Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For after shave, after shower, 
offer anything ! Brut. 
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tooth-marked, it is scarred froni being 
bounced off the door and it is gouged 
from being driven against pegs. 

“His favorite stunt." says Russo, “is 
to hit it with his nose, roll it down across 
his shoulder and then Tip it to one side 
or the other of the stall." 

Time and Agjun is now a model Thor- 
oughbred. 

“He's easier to handle, not nervous, 
has quit walking his stall and is training 
well." Russo reported. 

THE UMPIRE’S REVENGE 

The fellow is out of baseball now and 
does not want his name used. A few years 
ago he was an umpire in a very minor 
league. It was not a happy life. Umpires 
must not fraternise W'iih playeis off ilie 
held, and on the field they must take a 
lot of abuse. Loneliness and maltreat- 
ment arc their lot. 

He was having a particularly hard time 
handling a series in a small town. The 
visiting team’s manager was arguing on 
virtually every call and making umpiring 
even more uncomfortable than usual. 

There was but one good restaurant in 
the (own. and when the umpire went 
there to dine he was turned away, per- 
haps because the kitchen really was 
closed, perhaps because the proprietor 
was a disgruntled fan. Ot» the next night 
he was turned away again. 

The umpire seethed through the night. 
Next day he made two telephone calls. 
Tirst he called the re.siaurant and said 
he was the visiting manager and would 
bring his entire squad to the restaurant 
after the game. Then he called the visit- 
ing manager and said he was the restau- 
rant proprietor and wanted the whole 
team to be his guests that night — all they 
could eat for a dollar a man. 

All a baseball team can eat is consid- 
erable. Next week all around the league 
our umpire heard stories about how a 
visiting team smashed up the restaurant 
when presented with a huge check and 
how the visiting manager went to jail 
for slugging the maitre d'. 

CYCLONE CELLAR 

With good reason, football experts have 
been predicting that next fall's competi- 
tion in the Big Light Conference will be 
the toughest in the organization’s his- 
tory. Now comes another harbinger. 

With his spring practice not even over 
yet. Jack M itchcll, coach at Kansas since 
1958, has just pulled off a monumental 


hedge. Within a 10-day span he joined 
with several fellow- citizens of Lawrence. 
Kans. to apply for a state bank charter, 
assumed a place on the board of direc- 
tors of a newly formed insurance com- 
pany and. to cap it all. along with his 
wife and father-in-law he bought the 
Wellingloii (Kans.) Daily News, of 
which he will become publisher July 1. 

Mitchell will continue at Kansas, he 
says, adding, “but I have to start think- 
ing about what I'll do when I leave 
coaching." 

Under the circumstances, that is good 
thinking. 

ABSURD AND SENSELESS 

The use of whips in horse racing, the 
Humane Society of the U.S., New Jer- 
sey branch, was told recently, is “ab- 
surd. senseless and ciuel." John W, Pat- 
ten. author of some books on racing, 
made the statement. A horse in second 
place, he said, will usually refuse to 
advance if he sees that the horse in front 
is being whipped. 

Which is a pretty good reason for whip- 
ping. if you are the leading jockey and 
do not wish to be passed. The fact is. 
though, that good jcKkeys do not hurt a 
horse and do not need to. The whip is 
about 24 thin inches long, with a small 
leather popper, shaped like a tiny home 
plate, on the end. About three inches up 
from the popper arc what race riders call 
feathers — tiny strips of leather that act 
as a cushion. The popper, applied rhyth- 
mically to a horse's flanks, stings him 
and scares him much more than it hurts. 

“1 used to ride a horse called Doublc- 
dogdare." said Steve Brooks, who has 
been whipping mounts under the wire 
for 27 years. “Without a stick, she'd go 
three-eighths of a mile in 37 or 38 sec- 
onds. But as long as I slapped her on 
the neck and let her know 1 had the whip, 
she’d go the sjtme distance in 34." 

Patten used to cry out agiiinst the use 
of the whip in harness racing, too, but 
in harness racing the driver scarcely ever 
touches the horse. He will whack at the 
sulky shafts to keep the animal alert, or 
occasionally slap the saddle cloth. To 
hit even the best-gaited harness horse 
would very likely send him off stride. 

A rider who raises welts on a horse 
is likely to be whipped himself, by the 
horse’s trainer. 

WORD FROM AN EXPERT 

The efficacy of the standard automobile 
seat belt in reducing both the number 
and severity of injuries in auto accidents 
cv/ilinued 
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A beauty, Tony. 


Sure is. Nicest-looking 
shirt I've ever worn. 


THE NEW LEMA KODEL/COTTON SPORTSHIRT 
HAS TONY TALKING TO HIMSELF 


Champagne Tony is plenty proud of this new Jockey sportshirt. Why 
shouldn't he be. He helped design it. So no wonder it really lets 
swingers swing. It’s loaded with special features; no-bind open 
sleeves, side vents, and a long tail that stays tucked in. Everything 
is aimed at action. It’s automatic wash and wear made of 50% 
KodeP^ polyester and 50% cotton . . . comes in a big array of colors. 
Take your pick at five bucks. If you don’t bust par with this shirt, 

it's your own fault. > Kodel is the trademark for Eastman's polyester fiber 
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has been claimed both on the basis of 
statistics and experimentation, but Stir- 
ling Moss, who has had more than his 
share of accidents, believes the lap belt 
should be banned. “I would rather drive 
a car in a pool of gasoline than use a lap 
strap," the former racing-car driver said 
during a visit to Canada. 

The lap straps help a little, he con- 
ceded. but continued: 

‘Tve .seen gruesome crash scenes of 
drivers whose upper bodies were serious- 
ly injured because they wore lap belts. 
It's the top part of your body, where the 
[movable] weight is, that you want to 
check." 

The answer, he said, is to go to diag- 
onal belts across the chest. They arc 
widely used in Sweden, he added, and 
their manufacturing cost is only about 
1 5c more than for lap belts. 

It is certainly possible to be hurl while 
wearing a lap bell. But you arc not likely 
to be thrown through door or wind- 
shield. or to ricochet around inside the 
car to be si>carcd on door handles. An- 
other answer: wear the shoulder harness 
if you can lind it, but in any case drive 
as if you had no protection whatever. 

COMEDOWN 

The city of Albuquerque was named and 
misspelled, in 1706. for the Duke of Al- 
burquerque and so, naturally, its base- 
ball team was named the Dukes in 1942. 
But last winter, after 22 years as Dukes, 
the team was renamed the Dodgers by its 
parent club, the Los Angeles Dodgers. 
Some Albuquerque fans protested, but 
nothing availed. 

Headline writers, confronted with the 
problem of having to label two stories, 
one about the Albuquerque Dodgers 
and the other about the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, were understandably confused 
and indignant. But the problem has been 
solved. On such occasions the old Dukes 
are referred to as the Junior Bums. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Autry, Los Angeles Angels' own- 
er. on the Dodger president: "There's 
nothing in the world I wouldn't do for 
Waller O'Malley. There's nothing he 
wouldn't do for me. That's the way it is. 
We go through life doing nothing for 
each other." 

• Lamar Hunt, Kansas City Chiefs* own- 

er. on his new, luxurious offices: "We 
gave the interior decorator an unlimited 
budget and he exceeded it." end 
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or your feet? 



If your feet have been complaining 
about long hours and tiresome working 
conditions — take steps! The Four Exclusive Features 
of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes put a comfortable stop 
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PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 
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CASSIUS 
TO WIN A THRILLER 


When Sonny Liston meets Cassius Clay for the heavyweight championship, he will pit one gun— a 
left hook — against an arsenal, and common sense predicts he will again lose by TEX MAULE 



S ome lime after the eighth round on the night of May 
25. in the small and unlikely town of Lewiston. Me., 
Cassius Marcellus Clay (who would much rather be called 
Muhammad Ali) will certify his claim to the heavyweight 
championship of the world by knocking out challenger 
Sonny Liston (jce cuve/'). 

This, of course, is an opinion — and there are other opin- 
ions which hold that neither man should be in that ring 
at all. Clay because of his allegiance to the Black Muslim 
organization and Liston because of his alleged underworld 
connections. But no amount of opinion can alter the fact 
that these two men are the best heavyweights in the world. 
A year ago in Miami Beach they produced a turbulent and 
exciting light, and now another one is in prospect. 

Although he is likely to end up a battered and well- 
beaten lighter, Liston will not quit in his corner this time. 
But, unfortunately for him. the Clay he meets in Lewiston 
is a surer, more mature and more expert fighter than the 
Clay who beat him in Miami Beach; Liston himself is a 
year older, a trifle slower and, although he has whipped 
himself into exceptional condition, a bit less certain of his 
abilities. 

■‘1 made a mistake in Miami I ain't going to make again,” 
he said the other day in his training camp. "1 got new plans 
for this fight, but I ain't saying what they are. But I ain't 
making the same mistake.” 

In his workouts for the fight, the new plans seemed ob- 
vious. In Miami he came after Clay hell for leather in the 
first round, a tactic made to order for a man with Clay's 
SF>ccd and ability to float like a butterfly. Against his spar- 
ring partners this time Liston has moved deliberately, stalk- 


Trim CUiy. skipping rope at Chicopee Falls training site, will come 
into the ring lighter than when he won the title in Miami a year ago. 


s?.. 


ing them and wailing for a chance lo deliver his best punch 
— the left hook with which he twice demolished Floyd Pat- 
terson. in Willie Richardson and Amos (Big Train) Lin- 
coln he has sparring partners who are far superior to the 
nondescript crew he worked against in Miami Beach. Both 
men are quick, and Lincoln is as tall as Clay; they have 
forced Liston to work hard and often they have made him 
look clumsy, but he has caught both of them time and 
again with that vicious, short-arc left hook. 

Once Richardson, in a poor imitation of Clay's hands- 
down style, bounced off the ropes directly into the left hook 
and dropped as if shot. Richardson is the only sparring 
partner in either camp who has sparred with both Clay 
and Liston. After he had been revived he said, “The man 
here hurt you whenever he hit. And Clay can be hit. You 
can't go after him swinging all Che time, because that what he 
like. He move around, dance in. hit you pop, pop. pop, 
dance out, make you miss, hit you pop, pop, pop again 
and it begin to hurt bad after a while. But I used to wait 


and wait and look for my shot, and I hit him pretty good. 
That was three years ago. and they kept me around only four 
days because I wasn't doing the way they want me to do.” 

He felt his face gingerly. 

"This man can whip Clay," he said, "if he can hit 
him." 

That, of course, is Liston's problem, and it seems doubtful 
that he will solve it. He has worked earnestly at develop- 
ing a right-hand punch to the body, but when he throws 
it it is ponderous. Liston is left Hat-footed and spraddle- 
Icgged, and this is one of the things Clay counts on. 

The other morning, hacking ineptly at a tree in the woods 
near his training camp in Chicopee Falls, Mass., Clay ex- 
pounded his fight philosophy. 

’■) don't usually tell people this, because they don't un- 
derstand," he said. “I don't really have no light plan. 
Angelo [Dundee], he got a fight plan, and I do it when 1 
can. But it would be the worst thing I could do to go in 
therewith my mind all made up what to do. I boen fighting 

conlimird 


Sharpening his most effeetive weapon. Liston throws his big left hook at a sparring partner. The ex-champ's best chance is to surprise Clay. 
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since I vvas a child, and I do everything on instinct. Some- 
times I wonder at myself when I see a big list coming at 
my head, and my head move without me thinking and the 
big fist go by, I wonder how I did it." 

lie swung his a\ awkwardly at the tree, and did small 
damage. 

"One thing gonna be \cry different this time," he said. 
“Now. last time I was ducking just to not get hit. Ducking 
to get This time, every move 1 make, it gonna be to 

set him up." 

Clay's manager. .Angelo Dundee, and his other advisers 
have studied movies of Liston very carefully and discov- 
cred some Haws that they feel may he fatal to him. 

I'or instance, when l.iston is hit with a jab, his first re- 
action is to drop both hands to chest level. Then he feints 
twice with his left before throwing a punch, a tactic known 
as the Philadelphia feint because Philadelphia-trained fight- 
ers are apt to use it. 

Clay's riposte to this is a fairly obvious one. When he hits 
Liston with ujab which he did often in the tirst light — he 
will follow immediately with a right, hoping to catcli Lis- 
ton with his hands down. 

The swinging right Itand to the side of the body, which 
Liston has worked on so assiduously, is no secret to Clay 
or Dundee. \Vorking with his sparring partners. Clay has 
learned to counter this move by stepping back quickly to 
lei the punch go by, tlicn moving in with a short, hard right 
uppercut, a punch he developed before the first Liston fight 
and one he has since improved. 

Clay's personality has changed in the last year. He seems 


Jnusually playful Luton romps with young visitor at training camp. 



more sober now and less flamboyant. "The boy is gone." 
says Drevv (Bundini) Brown (SI, May 17). Bundini is prob- 
ably Clay's best friend. "What you see now is the man. 
.And what 1 got to worry about now is that the man don't 
go trying loo hard to prow that he is a man. The man apt 
to take too many chances trying to prove that, and he can't 
afford no ehance-laking." 

Aside 'rom taking foolish chances — and Clay certainly 
did not do that in the first tight and most likely will not in 
this one--thc one thing Clay mu.st avoid at all costs is be- 
ing trapped in a corner where Liston can maul him. He has 
the speed afoot to stay away from Liston, circling away 
from Sonny’s left hand, and he has worked steadily on this. 
In training, he occasionally let himself be crowded into the 
ropes by a sparring partner, and protected himself by bob- 
bing and weav ing; a similar move against Liston could lead 
to disaster. 

Clay wilt be more aggressive in this fight than he was in 
the last. In the third round in Miami he hit Liston with a 
lovely combination of punches, knocking him back into the 
ropes and cutting his eye. Liston was still dangerous then; 
Clay, instead of moving in and follow ing up his advantage, 
staved away and gave Sonny a chance to recuperate. 

"We get the same chance in this fight, wc move in." Dun- 
dee says, in anticipation. "I think if Clay had moved in then 
he might have taken Sonny out. He won't make the same 
mistake this time.'' 

Liston and W'lllie Reddish, his trainer, have evidently 
studied mov ies of the toughest fight of Clay's career, a bout 
with Billy Daniels in which Clay was tagged .several times 
with a looping right hand over a left lead. Liston worked 
on this punch, too. with his sparring partners, but with- 
out notable success, llis right hand is thrown awkwardly 
and slowly at a distance: it is most effective in close, where 
he uses a short right uppercut to tlie helly to bring an oppo- 
nent's hands down and open him up for ilie left hook to the 
head. 

In anticipation of the looping right. Clay has sparred a 
good deal of the time with a light heavy named James El- 
lis, who throws the punch — and much more quickly than 
Liston. He caught Clay with it several limes but. like Dan- 
iels. he is a taller man than Liston, with a longer reach. If 
Liston pcr.sists in using this, for him. clumsy punch, it seems 
likely thai it will only leave him vulnerable to countering 
rights by Clay. Both Richardson and Lincoln, in sparring 
sessions, hit Liston with short straight right-hands to the 
face when he threw the looping right. Neither of them was 
trying to knock 1 iston out, but Clay will be, and he has the 
punching power to succeed. 

The early stages of the tight w ill probably be a contest of 
left jabs, with Clay's left quicker and longer and 1 islon’s 
stronger. By the third round Clay should begin to open up, 
and it would not be surprising if he cut Liston some time 
between the third and sixth rounds. 

Although both men are in superb condition. Clay is 22 
years old :o 1 iston's .''O-odd. By the second half of the light 
the younger Clay should be mucli fresher and stronger, and 
Liston will probably take a fearful battering until he i.s ci- 
ther knocked out or the fight is stopped. 

While Liston's tactics in this fight will be to wail for an 
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Unusually quiet Clay relaxes beneath color photograph of a glowering Listen which he brought with him from his training base in Miami. 


opening before commiiling himself, instead of chasing Clay 
as he did in the first fight, he is still a straight-line fighter, 
moving directly in on an opponent. He does not move well 
to either side. In training, while trying to develop more lat- 
eral movement — the idea is to cut the ring in half on Clay, 
thus preventing him from slipping sideways as Jose Torres 
did so effectively against Willie Pastrano — Liston looked 
clumsy and unsure of himself. And. oddly enough, he 
trained in a 15-foot ring, even though the fight will be held 
in a 20-fool ring. This was done on the dubious theory that 
the smaller ring would make him quicker: all it actually did 
was restrict the mobility of his sparring partners, making 
them easier for Liston to catch. 

Clay, on the other hand, trained in a 20-root ring — and 
used all of it. When he first went to his training camp in 
Chicopee Falls, Dundee discovered that a 12-foot ring had 
been built. 

‘"We want a 20-fool ring.” he said. "Wc gonna fight in a 
20-foot ring, aren't we? I want Clay to be used to the size. I 
don't want him expecting ropes where there ain't gonna be 
ropes in the fight.” 

Liston's principal advantage during the training period 
was in the quality of his sparring partners. Lincoln and 
Richardson are main-event fighters, and good ones. The 
third sparring partner was changed several times, and the 
fact that he was never as good as Lincoln or Richardson 
did not really matter. In each case the man functioned more 
as a punching bag than anything else. 

Clay used his brother Rudy, Cody Jones. Dave Bailey, 
and Ellis, the light heavyweight. He seemed reluctant to hit 


Bailey or Jones: Bailey had a bad back, and Jones had just 
come out of a hospital for treatment of his eyes. Clay, 
strangely, reserved his most damaging attacks for his broth- 
er, who apparently irritates him in the ring. Several times he 
staggered the younger Clay and had him on the verge of a 
knockout, only to ease off, 

Refreshingly, neither Clay nor Liston has boasted much 
before this fight, although Clayoould not forebear from 
predicting a dire but unspecified end for Liston. 

“If I told you what was gonna happen, you wouldn't 
even bother to show up.” he said. 

Liston, who growled threats like a sleepy bear before the 
fight in Miami, has been much more cautious this time. 

“I took him too light before.” he said. “That was one of 
my mistakes. This time I'm gonna bring my lunch. Wc may 
be there a long time.” 

Liston was in rare good humor while training for this 
fight. After his workouts in Dedham. Mass., and before 
moving north to Maine last weekend, he spent the early 
evenings in a drugstore, listening to interminable repeti- 
tions of a song called .My Girt, played for him by the teen- 
agers inhabiting the soda fountain, amiably signing auto- 
graphs and kidding with the youngsters. On his last night 
in Dedham his new-found friends presented him with a 
small gift and a card reading: “Win, lose or draw, you will 
always be our champ.” 

Unless the left hook comes through, that will be Lis- 
ton's happiest souvenir from New England. 

FOR A VIEW OF THE MAN BEHIND CLAY. TURN TO PAGE 32 


MASKED MARVEL OF THE SPEEDWAY 


A. J. Foyt got sore after a crackup in practice, tied a bandana around his jaw. Jesse James style, and in one of the 
Ford-engined racers now dominating indy grabbed the pole for the 500 with a record run by BOB OTTUM 



T uo weeks ago. \vhcn the place was 
empty. Race Driver A. J. I oyl. twice 
winner of the Indianapolis 500. wheeled 
out of the No. 2 turn at the Brickyard 
and into the backstretch straightaway. 
As he put his throttle foot to the floor 
the rear suspension cracked. In tlie next 
few seconds his Lotus-lord ran wild, 
smearing a thick, t .000-foot trail of rub- 
ber along the track like black crayon, at 
one point slashing a concrete wall. The 
left rear wheel snapped off at the axle 
and rolled up over Hoyt's shoulders and 
across the top of his helmet. When the 
car finally stopped it lay hunkered down 


on the infield lawn, its splendid sliarp 
nose shattered and oil spilling into the 
grass. 

In another moment Chief Steward 
Harlan Fcngler pulled up. Hoyt was 
stamping around the wreckage, kicking 
up divots and shaking his head. "Am i 
all right?" he snapped. “Am I all right? 
Man. I thought that blank-blanker 
would never stop spinning. 1 was in that 
long, long spin and, man. 1 was reaching 
up and unhooking my shoulder straps at 
the same time. Then that old lire came 
rolling up over my head — shoom — and 
1 thought to myself, 'Well, this car is go- 


ing to catch on fire for sure, but one 
thing it ain't going to burn up is old 
A.J.' When it started to slow down I 
stood up in the scat and bailed out of 
her." 

Hoyt had only a small cut from the 
windshield on the inside of one knee, 
but he was shaken and he was angry. 
Mostly he was angry. It was this won- 
derfully mean mood that propelled him 
into last Saturday's first qualifying trials, 
and it made him the one man to beat in 
the Indy 500. 

When F-'oyl rolled out to qualify in the 
same car- it had been swiftly repaired 
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— 2 10.000 swinging, cheering fans rocked 
ihe speedway with noise, and A.J. gave 
them a stunning 10-milc show. Racing 
to a brilliant new mark of 161.958 miles 
an hour on the first of his four qualify- 
ing laps, he won the pole position for the 
500 at a record average speed of 161 ,233 
mph. This was the climactic run on a day 
of speed such as Indy had never before 
e.xpericnced, unleashed by men who will 
be gunning for shares of a lavish S600,- 
000 purse on May 31. Into the No. 2 
starting position sizzled Scotland's Jim- 
my Clark, the 1964 pole winner, qualify- 
ing at 160.729 mph. Then came Califor- 
nian Dan Gurney (158.898); the sensa- 
tional Italian-born rookie, Mario An- 
dretti (158.849): and the 1963 winner, 
Parnelli Jones (158.625). 

With these five fastest qualifiers all in 
I'ord-powered racers — Clark and Gur- 
ney in new English Lotuses. Foyt and 
Jones in beefed-up 1964 Lotuses and 
Andretti in a Brabham-inspired Amer- 
ican chassis — only catastrophic ill luck 
can prevent Dearborn from winning the 
500 in its third year of trying. 

Ford could count five other cars that 
qualified on the first trials weekend with 
the new 495-horsepowcr four-camshaft 
V-8 engines. Last year, when Ford won 
everything but the race — Bobby Marsh- 
man sheared an oil plug after taking a 
big lead and Jimmy Clark suffered tire 
failure when he looked unbeatable — 
most of the V-8s burned gasoline. This 
year most of the Ford users have chosen 
alcohol, partly for its higher horsepower 
yield and partly because a lot of Indy 
people just do not like gas. especially 
since the tragic 1964 gasoline fire. 

In view of the Ford qualifying success, 
(he revolutionary swing to rear-engined 
cars, which had its feeble beginnings in 
1961 with the little Grand Prix Cooper 
driven by Jack Brabham, is an accom- 
plished fact. Touchy Indy patriots like 
Foyt may call them “funny" cars and 
have a few lingering qualms about de- 
serting the traditional OfTcnhauser-cn- 
gined roadster, but only a miracle could 
bring another victory for that lovable 
dinosaur. The fastest roadster qualified 
only 14th, 

While most people connected with the 
Ford qualifying assault were in a cele- 

conitnued 

An all'Lotus-Ford front row for tho SOO was 
filled out by intruders from Grand Prix racing: 
Scotland's Jim Clark (aAo^e) and Dan Gurney. 
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MASKED MARVEL 


rimied 


bratory mood, one was not: Rodger 
Ward, a graying 44. the marvelous old 
fox of the speedway whose foot and 
shrewdness had brought him home first 
in 1959 and 1962. Ward's week was an 
Indy bust. He had a new. low. long, 
sharklike rear-engine racer built by the 
roadster wizard A. J. Watson, a nian 
younger but grayer than Ward. 

"We have never built a preny car be- 
fore." said Watson. "This one is. The 
design seems right. The engine is perfect. 
We are having a little trouble with the 
handling, but we have another week to 
correct that." 

Ward was not in a mood to wait. 
On Saturday he fought the shark around 
the speedway at nearly 156 mph — fast 
enough to qualify but not fast enough 
to satisfy the perfectionist Watson. Ward 
ultimately squandered two of the three 
qualifying attempts available to him- 
Watson flagged him in before cither 
could be completed. On Sunday, Rodger 
was a little slower in practice runs than 
on the day before and made no attempt 
to qualify, although his stablemate Don 
Branson did get into the lineup in an- 
other Watson-Ford. 

With but one try remaining for the 
shark this weekend, the final chance to 
qualify. Ward was tense but far from 
panicky. He had two other mounts in 
the barn — and, potentially, three quali- 
fying chances in each, One was a stub- 
bier, plumper Watson with an OITy in 
the rear, the other a Watson roadster 
with a Ford engine residing up front 
where an OfTy used to go -a car that 
could shake the rcar-engme men to their 
half-shafts if it turned out to be fast. 
Nor does the Offy in rear-engined chassis 
seem competitive. The swiftest of these 
last weekend, that of Canadian rookie 
Billy Foster, was down in sixth place 
on the qualifying list. Seventh — hallelu- 
jah! — was a Novi, the favorite hard-luck 
engine of all Indianapolis fans, its super- 
charged banshee scream now escaping 
from an English Ferguson four-wheel- 
drive chassis. 

For all the foreign hardware, the Indy 
mood last weekend was 99 44 1 00' , pure 
Midwest American picnicking, beer- 
guzzling whoopdedoo. So strong is the 
May migratory instinct, there is every 
reason to believe that the party would go 
on if nobody raced at all. In the days 
before qualifying weekend. Magistrate 


Charles T. Gleason issued a stern warn- 
ing that anyone arrested on race day 
would automatically be held in jail until 
3 p.m. before being allowed to post 
bond, thereby missing the race — a form 
of punishment any Indy fan would con- 
sider inhuman, "i haven't missed a race 
in 10 years,” said Magistrate Gleason, 
"and I don’t intend to miss this one." 

In the .speedway infield on Saturday, 
shapely girls were marching about in 
T shirts emblazoned w ith "Go CJo Par- 
nelli," and one citizen was passing out 
copies of a letter he had written to Queen 
Elizabeth demanding knighthood for 
Jimmy Clark — on the basis of his Indy 
prowess, naturally, not his eminence in 
Grand Prix racing. One downtown In- 
dianapolis tavern proprietor pul his cus- 
tomers into a special bus for the track, 
thoughtfully taking along fried chicken 
and 48 gallons of beer. 

On the straightaway in front of the 
main grandstands corn-fed girls in pink- 
and-white-striped dresses were paraded 
in open convertibles, hundreds of bare- 
legged boy scouts marched in ragged 
review' and a college band played the 
Hoosicr anthem. Back Honw Af’diii in 
liuliaiiii. One grizzled oldtimc Offen- 
hauser pitman stalked about in a straw 
boaterwith "Roadsters Forever" printed 
on the hatband. The sun came out 
strongly and a clutch of balloons was 
released, each balloon carrying free tick- 
ets to the big race. They were promptly 
carried aloft by a strong upper wind to 
drift off in the general direction of New- 
foundland. 

What the Saturday crowd enjoyed 
most, however, was speed, speed, and 
then more speed. Keyed to a festive 
pitch by the bands, the girls and bal- 
loons, the enormous gathering cheered 
and stamped through a day ofextraordi- 
nary excitement, hirst it was generated 
by Parnelli Jones, whose gold-on-white 
car flashed by at 158. then 159 miles an 
hour, finally averaging 158.6. The run 
had capped a week of frenzied activity 
in the Jones garages in Gasoline Alley; 
the night before qualifying, mechanics 
had worked until 2 a.m. "It is finally 
starting to feel like a racing car," Jones 
said when it was all over. "On race day 
you can bet we're going to go faster than 
that." In his exuberance sponsor J. C. 
Agajanian nudged Tony Hulman, the 
crisply dressed millionaire president of 


the speedway and said. "Tony, if you 
can get a few dollars together, come on 
up to our room tonight and we'll play a 
little gin rummy.” 

Then the rookie, Andretti, a 25-year- 
old w ho had passed his driver’s test only 
a few days before, burst around the track 
at 159.4 mph to break the single-lap 
record and went on to average 158.849 
for lOmiles, eclipsing Clark’s 1964 speed 
of 158.828 as well. As he rolled across 
the finish line his crewmen held up his 
pit board with the speeds chalked on it. 
Also printed on it was ‘V sempreuvami." 
He was forever ahead for a few minutes 
— until Jimmy Clark came along in a 
swirl of British racing green. 

"One hundred sixty point seven,” in- 
toned the public address system, "a new 
track record." and the crowd produced 
a roar that could have been heard in 
Terre Haute. The next lap was 160.9 
mph. another record. And Clark rolled 
in with a new record average speed of 
160.7. "I'm a bit disappointed,” he said, 
sounding not at all disappointed. He had 
not reckoned on Foyt, still in that pug- 
nacious mood. 

For Foyt the crowd had reserved its 
best brand of hysteria. Pulling out of the 
pits as the people began to scream, he 
passed Rodger W'ard strolling toward 
his car, head down and hands jammed 
into his coverall pockets. Foyt gave him 
a Hashing smile and an affectionately 
vulgar gesture. In another monient. run- 
ning through a tunnel of bedlam, he had 
the car up to 161.9 miles an hour. He 
held it at a speed so dizzying that the car 
flashed by the stands in a white blur, 
running well ahead of the howl of its 
engine. It was all over in four minutes; 
Foyt had his record and, of course, the 
pole, and it seemed clear there wasn't a 
car in the world that would approach 
that mark. 

By Sunday evening 21 cars had quali- 
fied. Another weekend of trials re- 
mained to fill out the 33-car starling 
field, but the preliminaries belonged to 
the angry Mr. Foyt. 

After his qualifying run, Foyt sat in 
his car at the finish line and talked to 
the crowd. Was he glad that he had won 
the pole position? Well, now, he sure 
was. And was he glad to have beaten 
Jimmy Clark? "Well,” drawled A. J. 
Foyt, "Ah just wanted to return the rec- 
ord to the You-nited States.” END 
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Old Guardsman Parnalli Jones, chinning wUh sponsor J. C. Agajaman. switched from his customary roadster to a Lotus-Ford and qualified fifth. 
New boy Mario Andretti. Indy's most exciting rookie since Foyt and Jones, outraced Parnelli to qualify fourth in still another Ford-engined racer. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SONS 


A brilliant foreigner whom most American horsemen doubted— although Europeans thought him the greatest — 
vindicated himself in the Preakness when his sons finished one-two. just a neck apart, after a stirring stretch run 


A decade ago, while Americans argued 
ihc relative merits of Nashua and 
Swaps, a marvelous Italian horse named 
Ribot went through his entire career of 
16 races in Italy, Prance and England 
without a defeat. When he climaxed this 
brilliant record in 1956 w ith a second vic- 
tory in the mile-and-a-half Prix de PArc 
dc Triomphe, many foreign horsemen 
were calling him the greatest in history. 
And many a U.S. breeder began thinking 
of ways to acquire his .services. 

It remained for John W. Galbreath, 
owner of Darby Dan Farm and the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (SI. June I, 1959). to lure 
Ribot to his Lexington. Ky. stud on a 
(ivc-ycar lease for SI. 35 million. Ulti- 
mately Ribot. sometimes mean and al- 
ways energetic, joined such famed stal- 
lions as Swaps (whom he dislikes). Sum- 
mer Tan and Sword Dancer at Darby 
Dan to be courted by some of the finest 
American marcs. "But. despite his be- 
ing a good foal-getter, “ Galbreath said 
recently, "some U.S. horsemen are not 
completely sold on him." 

Ribot is scheduled to return to stud 
in Milan next year, but now negotiations 


are under way to bring him back per- 
manently to Kentucky, And no wonder. 
Two weeks ago in the Kentucky Derby, 
Ribot's sons. Dapper Dan and Tom 
Rolfe. ran two-three behind Lucky Deb- 
onair. Last week, in the yOlh Preakness, 
Tom and Dan ran one-two in the milc- 
and-thrcc-sixtecnths classic— the lirst 
lime this has happened in a Triple Crown 
race since 1948 when Calumet's Citation 
and Coallown. sons of Bull l.ca. ran 
one-two in the Derby. The performance 
refuted once and for all those American 
critics who said that Ribot was just an- 
other overrated foreign stallion who 
would wind up producing run-of-the- 
mill horses. He has justified the wisdom 
of the man who brought him here. 

The 90th Preakness followed form to 
a certain extent, but there were also some 
unforeseen incidents and a few casual- 
ties. Tom Rolfe himself threw his left 
front shoe — where, even his jockey. Ron 
Turcottc, docs not know, for he never 
took an awkward step. Kentucky Derby 
winner Lucky Debonair bucked his left 
front shin as he linished seventh, to put 
him out of action for several weeks, and 


fourth-place finisher Native Charger 
may have ended hiscareer w hen he bowed 
his right front tendon. 

As expected. Flag Raiser set the early 
pace. Bill Shoemaker, on Lucky Debon- 
air. planned again (as he did in (he Der- 
by) to stick close to Flag Raiser if he 
could. But, although Shoe and his horse 
went off as the 8-to-5 favorite, not all the 
other jocks in the race figured that Lucky 
Debonair was the horse to beat. Turcotte 
declared flatly, "Dapper Dan is the most 
dangerous." There was good reason to 
question Lucky Debonair's ability in 
this second leg of the Triple Crown. A 
few days before the Preakness his right 
hind ankle had filled and. although the 
swelling subsided within 24 hours, (his 
could hardly have helped him run to his 
full potential. In addition Lucky Deb- 
onair obxiously did not fancy Pimlico's 
track, which is deeper than Churchill 
Downs and lacks the hard base of Aque- 
duct. 

By the time the nine starters were 
spread out on the run up the backstretch. 
Flag Raiser was giving a splendid imita- 
tion of a horse attempting to lap the field. 


In hla special paddock at Darby Dan Farm, fnsky Ribot is surrounded by fences twice as high as normal, because he often tries to climb out. 



Me was five lengths in front of long shot 
Swift Ruler, with Lucky Debonair an- 
other three lengths behind. Although 
Turcoitc and Tom Rolfc were running 
smoothly, they were six lengths behind 
fourth-place Native Charger and it 
looked then as though all of the come- 
from-behinders were almost hopelessly 
out of contention. Flag Raiser rattled 
off fractions of 22?5 for the first quarter, 
46 for the first half mile and 1:10?5 for 
six furlongs — and that finished him. “He 
just plain stopped at the half-mile pole,” 
said Jockey Bobby Ussery. 

Surprisingly, Swift Ruler had stayed 
within sight of Flag Raiser for most of 
the early going, and as they went into 
the far turn he took over the lead. Native 
Charger now looked like the most dan- 
gerous contender, and the fact that he 
did not lake advantage of his position 
may be blamed on the ailing tendon. 
As for Lucky Debonair. Shoemaker said. 
“1 had to put pressure on him in the 
backstreich to stay up there, but he 
wasn't running well. It could have been 
his ankle, it could have been the track." 

There was never a possibility that Tur- 
cotJc would repeat his Kentucky Derby 
mistake when he tried to go inside of 
Ussery and Shoemaker and found him- 
self checked as though he bad run into 
a Fort Knox pillbox. This time Turcottc 
look the outside route on the far turn, 
and Tom Rolfe rolled around the field 
in a graceful arc that took him to the 
lead at the head of the stretch. On the 


inside Dapper Dan flashed into conten- 
tion. In the Derby, ironically. Turcottc 
and Tom Rolfe had tried to go inside, 
where there was no room, while Milo 
Valenzuela and Dapper Dan had been 
forced outside— where there was so 
much room that they lost a lot of ground. 
Now the positions of the two sons of 
Ribot were exactly reversed. 

Driving down the stretch, Tom Rolfe 
had his race won. But suddenly Dapper 
Dan came up on the rail. "1 pulled my 
horse in.” said Turcottc afterwards. "I 
wanted to be in, but I didn’t want it to 
be that close." He was referring to the 
way that Tom Rolfe ducked to the rail 
midway down the stretch and came close 
to cutting ofT Dapper Dan. 

"There was actually no contact be- 
tween us," said Valenzuela, but he felt 
compelled to claim a foul against Tur- 
cotte. "My horse checked himself," he 
added. "We had racing room, and I 
never had to check on my own. Still. I 
had to claim foul just in case.” The films 
showed no contact, and Turcottc ‘s tactic 
inclosing the gap was upheld. Tom Rolfe 
held off Dapper Dan for the last sixteenth 
of a mile and won by a neck. 

If the victory of this handsome colt 
was a triumph for international breeding, 
the modus operand) of his Powhatan 
stable was somewhat unusual by any 
standards. Not a single representative 
of Powhatan was present at the tradi- 
tional post-position drawing at Pimlico 
two days before the Preakness. Owner 


Raymond Guest was in Dublin, working 
his first month as U.S. Ambassador to 
Ireland. Turcotte was at New York's 
Aqueduct for another routine day’s rac- 
ing. Trainer Frank Whiteley and Tom 
Rolfe were enjoying the peace and quiet 
of nearby Laurel Race Course, far from 
the pressures of the inquisitive press and 
the TV cameras. Farlier in the week. 
Whiteley had vanned his colt over to Pim- 
lico. without advance warning, to give 
Tom Rolfe a brisk work, and just as 
quietly had vanned him back to Laurel. 

On the eve of the Preakness, track 
officials had somehow lured Whiteley. 
his wife and Turcotte to a dinner dance. 
They arrived promptly, sat passively at 
a table by the edge of the floor as four 
dancing girls threatened to twist them- 
selves into the group’s coffee cups and 
at exactly 10:20 — before some of the 
guests had even arrived— marched out 
and home (o bed. "In Kentucky.” said 
Whiteley. "I think I talked to Ron too 
much before the Derby. This time 1 de- 
cided what he needed most of all was 
plenty of sleep before the race and ab- 
solutely no instructions from me.” 

Next month. Ambassador Guest will 
be back in New York to see Tom Rolfc 
run in the Belmont Stakes. Without in- 
.siructions from anybody. Jockey Tur- 
coile said. "The Preakness was my first 
SIOO.OOO stakes win. but it's the first of 
many more. If they're asking who’s the 
horse to beat in the Belmont, my answer 
is Tom Rolfe. Who else?” bnd 



In thtir private race to the wire, Tom Rolfe maintains his slender neck advantage over Dapper Dan. four lengths ahead of their closest pursuer. 


MAN IN THE CHAMP'S CORNER 


He is Angelo Dundee — the incomparable manager, chief second and cut 
man to Cassius Clay. Dundee conceives of his job, which he insists is no 
big schmier, as that of a combination psychologist, engineer and surgeon 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


I in nol an egotislical pig," Angelo 
Dundee, ihc manager of Cassius Clay, 
is Siiying, biting the ears olT the rabbit’s 
head on the end of his swizzle stick. An- 
gelo is swarthy (100'; Calabrian blood ). 
his nose is gracefully arched and he has 
large, prominent, soulful eyes, what were 
once called lamps. ‘‘I'm an car-breaker," 
he says. “I'm also a lapc-chewcr." He 
explains that in the corner he chew.s ad- 
hesive tape like gum. Now. in the Play- 
boy Club in Miami. .Angelo is facing his 
third Irish colTec. which he doesn't count 
as drinking since he stopped drinking. 
“I'm not spectacular," he goes on. “I 
lead a very uneventful life. I'm an ordi- 
nary guy. Out of town. I'm only look- 
ing to run. I enjoy a very happy home 
life. I go fishing all the time. Last week 
I caught a snook. I go square dancing 
twice a week, don't laugh, I'm a Palm 
Swinger and a Crand Square from the 
Northwest Shopping Center. I have my 
Grasshopper badge for doing it on grass. 
I'm a Moonlighter for dancing under 
the moon and a Square Duck for doing 
It in a swimming pool. I'm a backward 
type of guy. I'm not ostentatious. ‘Me 
great hero. Me killum 9.0(K) Indians.' 1 
don’t go that route. It’s no big schmier, 
the job I do." 

What Angelo docs is work with fight- 
ers, which, besides calling “lime" and 
wiping off, means putting out “50 ba- 
nanas" for their bail bonds, getting them 
a “roomski over ihereski" and letting 
them beat you out of money. “Angelo 
is going to go down in history," says his 
big brother, Chris, “as the softest touch 
in the world." 

Chris promotes boxing in Miami 
Beach, where Angelo shares a formica 
desk with him: on the office walls arc 
photographs of Chris with his arm 


around the near great, the width of the 
lapels indicating the year they were taken. 
Chris never talks on less than two phones 
at the same time. “Hello," he says on his 
phones. “How are you? You're looking 
good," Says Chris; “Angelo's good be- 
cause he's heard me oser the phone all 
these years. He’s a clean boy. he docs no 
harm, and he has the patience of a. . . . 
Only he could have the patience he has. 
It’s remarkable the patience Angelo has." 

“If I was the type of a person that got 
bugged." says Angelo. “I'd be in an in- 
sane asylum. If I have it. they got it. I 
know it's a bad risk, but I love lighters. 
Making a living at fighting is a tough 
contract. It's harder than working. Any- 
body can go to work! One day I yelled 
•W-O-R-K' in the gym and six guys 
jumped out the window. 1 love fighters. 
1 admire their hardships. It's a heart- 
warming thing to help these fellows. The 
biggest feeling is seeing something grow 
- the fighter grow ing into manhood. But 
sometimes you see something that looks 
like the best piece of merchandise in 
captivity and then- bam.' I love fight- 
ers, but they deuce me to death." 

rortunaiely. not all of Angelo's fight- 
ers go hamHn the middle of the ring. In 
addition to managing Clay, he is the 
manager of Willie Pastrano. who was the 
light heavyweight champion, the Ameri- 
can representative of Luis Rodriguez, 
formerly the welterweight champion, and 
of Sugar Ramos, likewise the feather- 
weight champion. “American represen- 
tative" has got to be a euphemism — but 
for what? Angelo doesn't argue. “Call 
me anything," he says. “I'm working." 

Says Angelo: “When you're working 
with a fighter, you're a surgeon, an engi- 
neer and a psychologist." He defines 
psychology as putting the fighter in the 


best "mental frame of mind." As Angelo 
told one of his fighters at the end of the 
eighth round, when, slumped wearily on 
his stool, he complained that his legs 
were killing him. “That's a very good 
sign. It means you're getting your sec- 
ond wind." Says Angelo: “Tired is a dis- 
gusting word. You never say tired to a 
fighter, even if he's ready to drop from 
exhaustion. If he even starts thinking 
about being tired, you're dead." 

Angelo regards Johnny Holman as 
his psychological masterpiece. Holman 
came to Miami from Chicago in 1954 
after Bob Satterfield had knocked him 
out twice in his last three fights, “llis 
managers were going to retire him." An- 
gelo says. ■ 'What he needed was a change 
of scenery. Atmosphere has a lot to do 
with a fighter. In Chicago. Holman was 
just another heavyweight. In Miami we 
wanted him to feel like a somebody. 
When he'd come up the steps to the gym 
I'd have everyone primed. As he came in 
sight, we'd all yell. ‘Big John. Hey, Big 
John. What do you know, Big John?' 
He'd laugh. We'd given him a monicker. 
We'd tell him things to pep him up. tell 
him how good he was. 

“What Big John wanted more than 
anything else was a house— with shut- 
ters on all the windows. He'd tell me 
about the shutters by the hour. Now 
he's fighting K/zard Charles, and Charles 
is putting a licking on him. At the end 
of the fifth round 1 cuss him out in the 
corner. He wasn't used to me using the 
vernacular. 'What’s the matter with you. 
Big John? This man's taking your house 
away from you. He's taking your .shut- 
Wrs'' When the bell rings I threw him 
into the ring. He knocked Charles out. 

“I always give my fighters a little lift." 
Angelo says. "It encourages them. In the 


first fc\N rounds it's a lap on the rear 
end. but after a while it's a pretty good 
backhand. I also drop ice down their 
pants, pinch the flesh about the waist or 
slap them high on the inside of the thigh, 
You get to be too homey with a fighter, 
it's no good. You've got to be able to get 
a reaction from a fighter. You've got to 
be impersonal. You slop working when 
you gel too attached. You're there to 
assist your fighter, not to get involved 
emotionally." 

".Angelo tees up a man.'" says Drew 
(Bundini ) Brown. Clay's trainer. “When 
you snatch a stool, do you know what the 
other man is going to do? Angelo gives a 
man spirit. He knows how to handle 
nten. not telling them how to throw a left 
hook but giving them courage. Write it 
on the wall; Bundini was in the joint." 

"Ifyou have Angelo in your corner." 
says Luis Rodriguez, "he make you win 
the fight. He make you work. He try to 
make you be smart, throw- more punch. 
He gel opponent. 1 never worry about. 
"Ooh.' my friends say to me. ‘Angelo get 
you that fighter! Ooh! Ooh! Ooh! Ooh!' 1 
don't worry. If Angelo, he get the fight. 1 
don't worry. In California I look for the 
opponent at the weigh-in. 1 see this tall 
guy. I say to myself, must be heavyweight 
from California. Angelo say to me that's 
my opponent. 1 say to myself, this tall 
guy gonna fall." 

Angelo defines engineering, as it ap- 
plies to seconding fighters, as "maneu- 
vering a fighter to do the things you 
want him to do.” To wit, this is what he 
told Luis Rodriguez full of wheedle, 
rant and eon — between rounds when 
Rodriguez fought Garland (Rip) Ran- 
dall in Tampa last month: 

1) "Outside, outside. Stay outside. 
Don't clinch. He hit you low. you hit 
him low. you understand me?" 

2| "Hit him in the belly, hit him in 
the belly. Don't go backing up with 
your head in the air. Jab this guy. Drive 
him crazy. When he comes in in the 
belly." 

3) "You can't back up. You got to 
hit this guy in the belly. Don't sleep in 
there." 

4) "Slay out of the clinches. Box him 
from the outside. Keep boxing him from 


SOULFUL GAZE of Dundcc belies a tough 
nund thai inner stops working for his boxers. 



ANGELO DUNDEE conlinued 


the outside. Don't stop. Please, please 
box. Plea.se." 

5) "Bing, bing. bing. Get out. Do 
what I tell you. Stay out of the clinches, 
stay out of the clinches, Fight this guy 
outside.” 

(To the referee, in (he course of the 
sixth round: "Keep that bum's head out 
of his face, will you please.") 

6) "Don't laugh. You're gonna lose. 
You won't listen to me. Stay out of the 
clinches. You're going to get cut. Come 
on. listen to me, will you please. Fight 
from the outside. Louie, listen to me." 

7) "Slop holding. Bing, bing, bing. 
Move. This is No. 8. Louie. Bing, bing, 
bing. Move. In and out. in and out." 

8) "Come on, Louie. Side to side. 
Punch for punch. Move. Louie, you're 
going to lose it. You won't get a return 
mutch. Double hooks you can hit this 
guy." 

9) "The last two minutes 1 want you 
to fight like hell. Conic on. Lou. damn 
it. Don't clinch. Don’t laugh at this son 
of a bitch. Louie. I want three niinutes 
of righting to show the people some- 
thing. No clinches!" 

Rodriguez won a decision that was 
never in doubt. 

Angelo Dundee is one of the best cut 
men in the business — which, word for 
word, is what they say about all the 
other cut men in the business. Ah, but 
Angelo really is. "There's no trouble 
sewing up any of his work." one doctor 
says. "Angelo doesn't damage tissue.” 
"First, you wipe away the blood with a 
gauze pad,” Angelo explains, “then ap- 
ply the coagulant. Don't rub, put on 
pressure. Just before the 10-second buz- 
zer put on the final bit of pressure, then 
your grease. The grease goes into the 
cut, and it's still creating coagulation. A 
lot of doctors crack to me they couldn’t 
stop the bleeding I do." 

When, on the night of May 25. An- 
gelo accompanies Cassius Clay into the 
ring in the Central Maine Youth Center, 
he will be carrying gauze pads and QTips 
— slicks broken short, tips wrapped with 
additional cotton— in his left shirt pocket 
("It's a filthy habit, walking around with 
0 Tips behind your ear," says Angelo): 
smelling salts and absorbent cotton in 
his right shirt pocket; two jars of coagu- 
lant ointment, a bottle of powdered 
coagulant containing thromboplastin, 
and a jar of bismuth subgallate, a pow- 
der used in conjunction with coagulants, 
in his left hip pocket; three bottles of 


liquid coagulants containing adrenalin, 
thromboplastin and Haemostatic R.C. 
respectively, in his right hip pocket: 
more gauze pads in his left back pocket: 
a pair of surgical scissors in his right 
back pocket; and a vial of smelling salts 
behind his right ear. 

"You see why I look so fat at ring- 
side," says Angelo. 


A ngelo Dundee, who is 43. was born 
in South Philadelphia, the second 
youngest of seven children, under the 
name of .Angelo Mircna Jr. Angelo Mi- 
rena Sr., who. with his wife, came from 
Cosenza in Calabria and laid track for 
a living, was originally Angelo Mirenda. 
"The d dropped detid somewhere," says 
Angelo Jr. "I taught my daddy how to 
write his name. I can imitate his signa- 
ture today. Certain things slick out. ‘Go 
back and dot the i. Daddy. Finish the 
o like that.' ” Angelo and brother Chris, 
the second oldest, took the name Dun- 
dee from brother Joe. who worked on 
an ash truck for the city and fought as 
Joe Dundee. The Fighting Ashman. 
" 'Joe,' 1 used to tell him." says Angelo, 
" 'call yourself, please, The Fighting 
Sanitation Man.' ” Joe, in turn, had tak- 
en the name Dundee from the late John- 
ny Dundee, w ho won the world feather- 
weight championship in 1923 and whose 
real name was Giuseppe Carrora. Joe 
called himself Dundee so his father 
wouldn't know he was fighting. "My 
mother was sweetness and light and my 
dad could lick all of us.” says Angelo, 
who legally changed his name in 1952, 
when he got married. 

After high school Angelo went to 
work in the naval aircraft factory in 
Philadelphia as a linal-assembly test in- 
spector on N3Ns. "I love aircraft," .says 
Angelo. He was drafted into the Army 
in 1943, where he had a dozen fights 
w ithout a loss. In time he became a staff 
sergeant in a C-47 servicing outfit in 
the ETO. When Angelo was discharged, 
he went back to work for the Navy. 
However, he was shifted to inspecting 
radar-controlled missiles. "1 didn’t know 
what 1 was doing," Angelo says. "It was 
a degrading feeling, the mechanics 
know ing more than me." 

In 1948 Angelo quit and went to New 
York to help out Chris, who was the 
manager of such stick-out fighters as 
Ken Overlin, Georgie Abrams and Tom- 
my Bell. "I'll never be the hustler Chris 


was," Angelo says. "He was a great hus- 
tler. Once Chris had seven fighters fight- 
ing on the same night in seven different 
cities. I think he has the record. ".In 
those days Chris had an office in room 
71 1 in the old Capitol Hotel, where An- 
gelo slept on the studio couch. 

"I went to a fight the first night I was 
in New York." Angelo recalls. "Bobby 
Williams fought somebody at Fort 
Hamilton. Chickie Ferrara, who was 
handling the fighter for Chris, said. 
‘Wrap this guy’s hands.' I said. ‘What’s 
that?' Chickie said, ‘There's the band- 
ages, there's the tape.' I said, 'What do 
1 do?' Chickie said do this, do that. I 
was feeling sorry for the fighter. I’m hap- 
py to say he won the light and didn't 
break his hand. 

"V'ou got to be a great listener in 
boxing. I listen to everybody. I use what 
I can to my best interest. I listen to the 
lowliest guys, the nothing guys, the hel- 
lo-how -are-you guys. I've got a fantastic 
memory for voices. I'm bad on names, 
but I'm terrific on faces; I'm good facial- 
ly, I won't warn to hurt nobody. I love 
everybody. I have a hello, a slock greet- 
ing for everyone. 

‘■Fve watched 100 trainers wrap 
hands. I’ve copied and applied my own 
style. I'm always looking for edges. I'm 
always thinking way ahead. Nothing's 
too menial when you're working with 
fighters. When I started out I was Gun- 
gu Dinning. There's a right way of car- 
rying a bucket, a w rong way of carrying 
a bucket. When I first carried the bucket 
1 made a lot of mistakes. I spilled the 
bucket. You got to lilt the bottle so you 
don’t overbalance the bucket. Just put 
in a little bit of ice, a small smalhcring 
of water, so it don't melt so quick." 

In 1949 Chris went to Miami to pro- 
mote, leaving his fighters with Angelo. 
Angelo followed him down in 1951. "1 
saw the handwriting on the wall." An- 
gelo recalls. "All the small clubs were 
folding, there wasn't enough activity. 
I went to Cuba and started hustling 
down there. I learned Spanish. Thai's 
how I wound up with all my Cubans, 
it was public relations." 

Angelo is a strong advocate of P.R. 
Clay's heroic poetry wasn't inspired sole- 
ly by Calliope, and Angelo got Luis 
Rodriguez to learn English so the writ- 
ers could get a kick out of his accent. 
"Every year I send out over 300 Christ- 
mas cards,” Angelo says. "I've got a 
mailing list of over 100 promoters, Fve 
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Sam Snead is nuts about coconuts ! 

Best thing that ever happened to summer is the cool, clever 
way Mallory has styled the talented coconut straw. Sam 
is wearing the versatile “Double Band”. Comes with two 
bands so it can be changed from a sports to a business hat 
in less time than it takes to tie a tie. Just $G.9S. 

Por the loveliest bunch of coconut straws ever created, see 
your Mallory dealer soon. 



got a file of writers, lighters, managers, 
sportscasters. f correspond with guys ail 
over the world. I got a guy that's a brain 
in England. Richard Reekie, works for 
me, I got a guy who went to Argentina 
who's raving about a light heavyweight. 
I've been trying for years to get a Chin- 
ese fighter. He'd be very big in Kingston, 
Jamaica. My phone bill is S600 a month. 
I've got a girl comes in twice a week to 
send out propaganda. Cve been in Eng- 
land a dozen times or more with fight- 
ers; France. Italy. Johannesburg. Accra. 
Japan. Nassau, Curasao. Aruba, Jamai- 
ca. Bimini. I make a living in boxing. 
I'm proud of it. Any black eye on boxing 
is a personal affront to me. I drop lines 
to writers. If I'm in England 1 tell them 
about soccer. I give them guys to meet 
would make columns. I've learned what 
you can sell, what you can't," 

Angelo’s big break occurred in 1952, 
when he worked the corner for Carmen 
Basilic in the Baby Williams fight in 
Miami Beach. From then on Carmen, 
who went on to become welter and mid- 
dleweight champion, would always bring 
Angelo in 10 days before he fought. 
"Carmen didn’t like gauze on his palm," 
Angelo recalls. That same year a cou- 
ple of kids on summer vacation from 
high school came to Miami from New 
Orleans, and Angelo picked them up 
at the bus station — Willie Pastrano and 
Ralph Dupas. later the junior middle- 
weight champion. As Angelo says. "Ev- 
everything started blossoming up." 

It took three more years, however, be- 
fore Angelo felt he was in enough clover 
to buy a home, The Dundees live on a 
corner lot in northwest Miami. Their 
modest, attractive house is bordered by 
crotons, which Angelo planted: the re- 
mains of a mango tree, topped by the 
hurricane of 1964, endures in the back 
yard. Angelo's wife, the former Helen 
Bolton, was a showroom model and is a 
cousin of Jackie Cranford, who was a 
heavyweight; this is how Angelo, who 
carried Cranford's bucket when he lost 
to Gino Buonvino on Jan, 30. 1948, met 
her. Helen is as tall as Angelo; Angelo 
says he stipulated she had to wear low 
heels when they went out. "Or he said I 
could walk in the gutter." says Helen. 
The Dundees have two children, Jimmy. 
10. a Judoka, and Terri, 8; two dogs. T.J. 
Wong, a pug, and Philippe Filippi, a toy 
poodle named after a French fight mana- 
ger; four television sets (three paid for); 
and an unlisted number. "1 got calls from 
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AFTER SHAVE LOIlOV, PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE LOTION, 
GENTLEMEN S COLOGNE AND DEODORANT COLOGNE 


ANGELO DUNDEE ,<>/iN<i.W 

bars in California." Angelo says. “Guys 
w-ith bets. There's a three-hour time dif- 
ference." 

One afternoon last month, shortly be- 
fore Cassius Clay left for his Chicopee. 
Mass, training camp, .\ngelo stood in 
the l-'iflh Street Gym (SI. April 6. 1964). 
which Chris owns, admiring Clay. 
"You’re looking at a rarity," he said, 
pointing to the ring. “This is the stage 
where the great artist performs for his 
audience. Before him there was no one 
like him. After him there'll be no one 
like him. This ain't CLery one of my 
lighters. This is a new kind of person, a 
new' kind of human being. This is a spe- 
cial case where you can't give orders. 
He don’t like to be yelled at when he 
works out- I don’t yell at my fighters 
anyway. If I had tried to domineer Clay, 
we’d be throwing punches at each other. 
You tell him what's deficient after the 
workout. You use the power of sug- 
gestion. "Gee. your left uppercut was 
working to perfection.' I’ll say. Ho 
hadn't thrown a left uppercut, but to- 
morrow he will. This is my easiest job. 
The guy's a glutton for work. 1 beg him 
to take olT. 

"The Value of a gymnasium — how the 
fighter looks — is nil, as long as he works 
and trains. None of my fighters have 
fights in the gym. I don't want no wars. 
> ou don't take lickings in the gym. You 
practice it. U'hen you get in the ring, 
you do it, 1 don't like guys to have great 
chins, 1 like those guys who don't want to 
gel hit- A chin is like a concrete block. If 
water keeps chipping it. it cracks. 1 don't 
like those guys who eat razor hiadcs 
and bang their heads against the wall. 
None of my fighters use grease in the 
gym. Don't depend on grease. Slip the 
punches. I don’t like guys who tight 
with their face. I have a habit of winning 
fighters. If you want longcNity. have a 
good defense. 

"Look how Cassius lets his brother 
hit him in the body. It’s his theory— it 
toughens the body, How can you rap 
perfection'.’ The guy's never been licked. 
Take Luis Rodrigue/. He runs at night, 
because he says he doesn't fight in the 
morning. He drinks a bottle of stout 
before a fight. If U makes him fed good, 
it’s good. Another cardinal sin- hitting 
the hag with bare hands. Cassius feels 
that It toughens the hands. Lvery light- 
er's a different study. A fighter got to 
be an individualist has to be an in- 
dividualist; proper binghsh. I know all 
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my fighters, because it’s all I knew." 

Angelo first mei Clay in Louisville in 
195S. on the eve of the Pastrano-Hol- 
man fight. "Big John’s managers got it 
into their head they could lick Pastrano. 
'No,' I said. ‘What do you want it for'.’ 
A Holman can never lick a Willie. I’ve 
seen them fight l.tHH) rounds in the gym.' 
But It was a windfall for me- Clay 
called up on the lobby phone. My name 
is Cassius Clay, he said. I won the Gold- 
en Ciloves. I won this. 1 won that. After 
this long list of accomplishments, he 
tells me how good he was. He came up 
to the room and questioned Willie and 
me about boxing for three hours. ‘Don’t 
you want to manage me’?' he said. ‘Don't 
you want no money? You're not with it.’ 
I said. 'I live in Miami. You want to be 
a lighter, come and see nic.‘ " 

Which, of course, is what eventually 
happened. The Louisville Sponsoring 
Group hired Angelo as Clay’s trainer at 
SI25 a vvcck plus bonuses, and Clay 
came on down. "I didn't make no mon- 
ey with Clay until the last fight." Angelo 
says. "Twenty grand in three years." 
When Bill Kaversham, who had been 
acting as Clay's manager, suffered a 
coronary in November, Dundee took 
over as manager. 

"Angelo was ideal for me," Clay said 
after he had finished sparring. "He'll 
listen to whatever you want to say. He 
considers how his fighters feci. I knew 
just about all the art of it before I met 
Angelo. He showed me a few' mistakes, 
so I corrected them. He showed me the 
best way to shoot the left- ’’ 

"You never take from a fighter.” said 
Angelo. "'I'ou always add to. His jab 
was a flick. Then it got to be a weapon." 

", . . right upjrercut — " said Clay. 

"1 borrowed that from Basilic,” said 
Angelo. 

". . . left hook." said Clay. "Body 
punches. I here ain’t never no boss be- 
tween me and Angelo. We discuss things 
on a sensible basis. I've never seen .An- 
gelo really mad. arguing, fussing. He’s al- 
ways jolly and playful. We have a lot of 
fun together. Plus a lot of places he can 
go with me because he’s half colored." 

While Cassius was hitting the speed 
bag Angelo said: “They didn't see him 
at his best the last time. .At his best he’ll 
destroy Liston. Everything he does 
counteracts Liston's best points, Brute 
strength can't lick science, speed, re- 
flexes." Angelo took out a sheaf of pho- 
tographs. "I had this guy take these pic- 


Corvair Moma Convcrtible~or would you rather have a coupe? 



Car experts of all ages find it fascinating 
CORVAIR by Chevrolet 


In just about every automotive magazine published, 

the ’65 Corvair has been praised to the sky. You really ought to try one. 


They’ve written about Corvair’s styl- 
ing, its ride, its room and its power. 
And not a bad notice in the lot. 

These automotive exi)erts, you 
see, not only examine every styling 
detail of all the new cars, but road 
test most of them as well. Which is 
what we hoi)e you’ll do with the 
Corvair at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 

We want you to see how much 
more sizzle Monzas have with the 
new 140-hp engine you can order. 

We want you to see how on tight 


corners Corvair holds its own with 
anything else on the road. 

We want you to see how having 
that engine in the rear makes for 
precise and easy handling. 

We want you to see how Corvair’s 
new sports-car-type 4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension gives you a 
smooth ride that won’t mush down 
on bumps or when you come to 
a quick stop. 

We want you to see the Monza’s 
contoured bucket seats up close, its 


rakish instrument panel and the 
many custom touches you can add. 

We want you to see what the 
automotive experts see in the ’65 
Corvair. Your Chevrolet dealer will 
be glad to show you. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





"Commander, you make the best Tonic drinks in the world." 

"Schweppes makes the best Tonic drinks in the world, my dear. 
Schweppervescence, remember? Curiously refreshing." 

"I lil^ Schweppervescence. It tickles my nose." 
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tures for me of Liston sparring,” he said, 
"somebody like a fight fan. You can see 
Liston's in good shape. I'm just hoping 
he *11 overwork. An old body can’t over- 
work. He’s bending in here, legs wide- 
spread. Cassius can slip off a clinch, 
throw punches and Liston won't be able 
to get at him because of that widespread 
stance. In this one his left hand is down 
and he's getting hit with a jab. His left 
leg is pointed to the left. Cassius can 
slip to the right and nail him. Notice 
how deep and evenly his feet sink into 
the canvas. You can’t change directions 
when you're like that. Look how tight 
the muscles in Liston’s legs are. He's too 
set. Look at this — he’s coming in with 
his hands low. left foot off the canvas. 
A right-hand counter is liable to upset 
him. In this one Liston can't go to his 
left because his legs are pointing right. 
He ain’t going to change his stripes. He 
comes from the book. 

"He has one way to win. A K.O. 
punch early. If he tries to be more exact- 
ing. he'll get messed up more. Those 
wild hooks last time might have been an 
asset. A couple of times he missed Cas- 
sius by that much. If he looks to load 
up. Cassius’ll keep picking, keep pick- 
ing. He'll try to put Cassius up against 
the ropes, keep him there, but what peo- 
ple don't realize. Clay is very strong. 

"Last time Clay circled Liston. This 
time he's going to go back and forth, 
in and out. I’m just going to give him 
the basic things in the corner. Stay in 
the center of the ring, don’t drop your 
left. I’ll tell him Liston's trying to set 
him up for hooks, and to play the ring. 
Don't worry if you see me rubbing 
Cassius’ side around the third or fourth 
round. A lot of people misinterpret that. 
He just likes me to do that for him. All 
I got to install in Clay is one thing — 
box!" 

Angelo put the photographs aside and 
came across a letter he had neglected to 
mail. "It’s to the mother of one of my 
lighters," he said. "I’m dropping her a 
line, telling her her son is all right." 

Angelo saw that Cassius was through 
with the speed bag. He hustled over to 
the wall and pulled Clay’s rubbing ta- 
ble out so he could do his bicycling on it 
and at the same time watch his brother 
Rudy sparring. 

"I moved the table,” Angelo whis- 
pered. "He saw me. Case in point, 
nothing’s too menial when you're work- 
ing with fighters.” £ho 


Sootier or later 
all tires wear out. 

Let it be later. 
Get Fisk. 



Wfe make only one kind of tire. Nylon. Inspect each one 
154 times. And still make them one at a^ime, as we’ve 
been doing continuously since 1898. 
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JAMES FLORA 

by BILL VEECK with ED LINN 

OCTOPUS UNDER THE BIG EYE 
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O 1965 by WilEoni L Voeck ond Edward linn. All rights reserved 



Deploring the coercive—if not illegal->methods 
used to force American League owners to approve 
the CBS purchase of the New York Yankees, Bih 
Veeck discloses that one key voter happens to be 


the owner of 40,000 shares of CBS stock, This 
fact, along with a number of others not previously 
reported, persuades Veeck that the CBS purchase 
may yet be canceled by Government authorities. 

CONTINWeO 
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I I never ceases to amaze me how many 
of baseball's wounds are self-inflicted. 
Take the sale of the New York Yankees 
to CBS. 

Since I am known to deal in ball clubs 
the way more worthy men deal in an- 
tiques. 1 am usually well aware of what 
clubs are available. For instance, if you 
arc in (he market for a club right now-, 
hire an Indian guide to paddlcyou across 
Lake Erie, get off at Detroit and ask 
the corner cop to direct you to Tiger 
Stadium. One cautionary note: bring 
money, lots of it. 

I heard perhaps three years ago that 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS. had 
some .slight inieresi in buying the Yan- 
kees, and there was vague talk floating 
around from lime to lime that the Yan- 
kees were among the teams that could be 
had. Dei Webb's participation in the 
affairs of the club had been rather lim- 
ited for years, and Dan Topping, who 
had once thrilled to being part of the 
great sport scene, had found that one 
championship was getting pretty much 
like another. Besides. Webb and Topping 
had long since stopped seeing eye to eye. 

When I first heard the rumors I called 
Roy Harney, then Yankee general man- 
ager. and Roy let me know that, sure 
enough, if a tax angle could be worked 
out the club could be had. Over the next 
couple of years the rumors kept smolder- 
ing just often enough to demonstrate to 
the true connoisseur that there was a lit- 
tle bit of fire down below. 

Then on Thursday, August 6, 1964 
the smoke signals began to rise in clouds. 

1 received a call from an old Chicago 
friend, Jerry Loebl. Loebl is a close 
friend of Henry Crown, who is, among 
other things, the largest stockholder in 
General Dynamics. He and Connie Hil- 
ton — of the Hilton Hiltons — had been 
among my backers in the foredoomed 
attempt to buy the old Athletics from 
the Mack family in 1954 for immediate 
delivery to Los Angeles. Since those days 
Crown and I have had a running project 
— conversational only — to buy the Cubs 
from Phil Wrigley and force-feed such 
comforts as night baseball and winning 
ball clubs to the underprivileged North 
Side of Chicago. 

Jerry Loebl was culling to tell me that 
Webb had just olfercd the Yankees to 
Henry Crown. Since Crown was not in- 
terested, Jerry was passing the informa- 


tion on to me — r assume at the sugges- 
tion of Crown — for whatever it might 
be worth. Well, over the years the Yan- 
kees have been a good club, a winning 
club, a bonny club, but they are not the 
club for me. I want a club like the Wash- 
ington Senators that I can build and pro- 
mote and romance and have some scn.se 
of accomplishment about. W'hat are you 
going to do with the Yankees that hasn't 
been done? Win another pennant? 

I’ve got friends too, though, so I 
quickly culled Hank Greenberg to pass 
the information on to him. Henry was 
not interested either. He fell that the 
economics of baseball were such that 
you could no longer handle that kind of 
deal by getting a syndicate together. 
You had to have some kind of corpo- 
rate structure going for you to pick up 
the original sale price and absorb any 
operating losses. 

There was one other consideration 
that had to give you pause, too. When- 
ever anybody is anxious to sell some- 
thing, it is well to examine the merchan- 
dise. When Topping and Webb run, the 
ship may not be sinking but the deck is 
awash. The word was out that Topping, 
with ail his assets, was in need of cash, 
which is more thanunderstandablewhen 
you consider what he has paid out in 
alimony and such through the years. 
Still, you could not ignore the cold, 
heartwarming fact that Casey Stengel's 
little Metsies were in the process of out- 
drawing the Yankees by almost half a 
million fans. If the Yankee owners weren’t 
frightened they had reason, at the very 
last, to be thinking long, deep thoughts. 

And then there was that ball park, the 
massive and legendary Yankee Stadium, 
complete with tradition and statuary. 
Well, the massive and legendary Yankee 
Stadium has been wrestling with a park- 
ing problem for years. The stands have 
reached the stage where they arc not only 
in need of a little fixing here and there 
but will soon be in need of a complete 
overhauling and rehabilitation. The 
Yankees don’t own Yankee Stadium — 
about three other organizations do — but 
the Yankees are responsible for its u(>- 
keep. At today’s prices, as CBS will 
shortly discover, a complete overhaul 
will stick them for another million or 
two. 

Most important of all, there was the 
ball club itself. Studying it objectively, 


you had to come to the conclusion that 
at the time of the sale the team was fall- 
ing apart even more rapidly than the 
park. Mantle’s leg had become a day-to- 
day proposition, Whitey Ford’s arm had 
been troubling him. Maris had never 
quite recovered from the shock of hitting 
61 home runs. The Yankees were, if you 
remember, dropping further and further 
out of the pennant race. There was little 
doubt that this was the kind of situation 
in which the .seller would wake up far 
happier the next morning than the buyer. 

The following Thursday. August 13, 
I received an early-morning call from a 
New York man who has no connection 
what-soeverwith btjscbid). He was calling 
to tip me off that the Yankees were in 
the process of being sold to CBS. Within 
half an hour I received a second call, 
from a baseball man this lime, passing 
on the same information. 

To check it, I called Gabe Paul of the 
Indians in Cleveland. Gabe confirmed 
that CBS had just bought 80% of the 
club and that the league office was ask- 
ing for an immediate iclcphone-and- 
telcgraph vote to approve it. Gabe. in 
fact, had received a personal phone call 
from American League President Joe 
Cronin, buttonholing him electronically, 
an indication that Gabe was looked 
upon as a possible security risk. 

In my usual spirit of helpfulness I did 
what I could to undermine Cronin but, 
although Gabe was hardly delirious with 
joy. he felt that the Yankees were en- 
titled to dispose of their properly as they 
saw fit. He did promise, at my request, 
that he would call me back as soon as 
the deal was either approved or disap- 
proved. 

1 was keeping abreast of the develop- 
ments not only because I’m nosy, which 
1 am, but because that original call from 
the nonbaseball man had made it clear 
that the news of the sale was hardly re- 
stricted to the 10 ball clubs. Bob Fishel, 
a close personal friend, is the publicity 
director of the Yankees, and it was per- 
fectly apparent to me that unless he 
moved quickly the story was going to 
break over his head. It was also perfectly 
apparent to anybody of normal intelli- 
gence that the reaction was going to be 
brutal, even under the best of circum- 
stances. 

1 kept calling Bob at his Yankee office, 
but 1 couldn't gel him. At about noon 
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Gabc Paul called back to let me know 
that the Yankees had the eight \otes 
they needed. 

When Fishel still wasn't at his olTice. 
it finally dawned on me that lie must 
have gone doisn to CBS. which is only 
about five blocks away, I was right, Bob 
had been there all morning trying to get 
permission to give the story to the press, 
in all its details, while they still had some 
measure of control over the w ay it w ould 
be presented. Needless to say, he was un- 
able to convince anybody over there that 
buying the Yankees had to be handled 
any diflerenlly from announcing that 
CBS had just signed another girl singer, 

I just missed him at CBS, 1 had put 
the call in to Stanton's office, though, 
and I could at least console myself with 
the thought that I had given the boys a 
thrill by making them aware that I knew- 
what was going on. Because if I knew, 
w ho else? 

Within the next few minutes I re- 
ceived back-to-back calls from two other 
clubs. Having docilely given their assent, 
they had decided to let good Ole Will in 
on the news and. Just incidenlally. to ask 
me what I thought the reaction was go- 
ing to be. 

■‘1 think that you patsies arc going to 
be clobbered,” 1 told them. "And you 
think so, too. or you wouldn't be asking 
me. Boy, it must have been like feeding 
time at the zoo. They throw the trained 
seals a fish, and you just stand there w ith 
your little mouths open wide and gulp 
it down. What's the matter, have you 
finally figured out that you've swallowed 
a dead fish? Is the smell beginning to gel 
to you?” 

By the time Bob Fishel returned my 
call. I could tell him that I had heard 
about the sale from all around the coun- 
try, which meant that it was just a mat- 
ter of hours or maybe e\en minutes be- 
fore one of the news services picked it 
up. Bob knew it even belter than I did. 
but his hands were tied. s\hich is the his- 
tory of his career with the New York 
Yankees. 

,As it turned out. N BC had been hand- 
ed the story very early in the day from a 
source that was mischievous enough to 
w ant to see N BC break CBS's own story. 
The newsbreak had been delayed only 
because the source had given NBC the 
story with the understanding that they 
had to find somebody else to attribute it 
to. (No. the source wasn't me. 1 am hold- 
ing back the name, because I would be 


brc.iking a confidence if 1 divulged it.) 
In digging up an attributable source 
NBC had apparently come to the conclu- 
sion that Charles O. Finley was the own- 
er most likely to be opposed to the sale. 
Finley wasn't at his Kansas City otiice, 
but they were able to track him down 
without too much difficulty in Chicago. 
Which was quite interesting, since the 
American League office was somehow 
unable to contact Finley during this 
same time to let him cast his vote. They 
still liadn't been able to contact him 
hours later when Cronin finally sent him 
a telegram staling that the sale had al- 
ready been approved. 

Now, Cronin and the nine other own- 
ers in the American League may suffer 
F'inley ungladly. but he is a member of 
the lodge, nonetheless, and is entitled to 
the elementary courtesy of being permit- 
ted to cast his vote. Still. I can under- 
stand how Cronin felt. He just couldn’t 
wait to let Topping and CBS know that 
he had followed their instructions to the 
letter. 

tight votes were needed to approve the 
new owners. Art Allyn of the White Sox 
and Finley — ex post facto — had voted 
against it. That meant one more nega- 
tive vote would have killed the sale. The 
key vote — the vote that failed — had been 
Baltimore, for it was in Baltimore that 
the most involved maneuverings had 
taken place. 

On the morning of August 13, Joe 
[glchurt awoke with an embarrassment 
of riches. Iglehart was not only the chair- 
man of Ihc board of directorsand the larg- 
est single stockholder of the Baltimore 
baseball club, he was also a director and 
chairman of the finance committee at 
CBS. Hewas.that is, until lOo'clock that 
morning, when he thoughtfully handed 
in his resignation, a nimble piece of 
footwork that would have eliminated 
any possible accusation of conflict of in- 
terest if he had not also happened to 
hold 40,000 shares of CBS stock worth 
Si.720.000. 

Well, there hws one other little prob- 
lem, too. In addition to being one of 
the largest single stockholders of CBS. 
Iglehart was — and continues to be — an 
officer of W'. H. Hutton & Co., a broker- 
age bouse that is foriunale enough to 
number CBS among its clients. 

The wise cour.se of action for Iglehart 
to have followed under these somewhat 
rcslricting conditions would have been 
to withhold his vote. Since Iglehart 


hadn't filled up his safe-deposit box 
with all that stock by follow ing unwise 
courses, that was precisely what he hoped 
to do. Calling a hasty Ballimorc board 
meeting, he was able to get six other 
members together. Unfortunately, they 
split right down the middle. (Two of the 
three who voted to approve the sale were 
Jack Dunn, who works for the club and 
would, therefore, be rather unlikely to 
vote against the wishes of the chairman 
of the board of directors, and Lee Mae- 
Fhail, who not only works for the club 
but whose brother. Bill, is the sports 
director of CBS. ) 

If the deadlock had been allowed to 
stand. Baltimore would have had to pass 
its vote, which, under the eircuinstances. 
would have been tantamount to a nega- 
tive vote. Only seven clubs would have 
given their approval, and CBS would 
have been canceled. Iglehart had to cast 
his vote to break the deadlock. Thus it 
was his vote — the vote of a major stock- 
holder of CBS — which pul the deal 
through. 

Art Allyn now strode to the center 
of the stage, bellowing like an angered 
bull. The only defect in Cronin's tele- 
phone-and-telcgraph vole. An said, was 
that it was clearly illegal. The American 
League bylaws specified. Art pointed 
out. that any action on an application 
for a change of ownership was to be 
considered at a formal league meeting, 
upon receipt of a 15-day notice, unless 
acceptance of that change was routine 
and unanimous. 

Unanimous. Any organization from 
the U.S. Senate on dow n can suspend any 
rule it wants by unanimous vote, for the 
very sound and sensible reason that 
there's nobody to object to it. 

Once it was established that there was 
going to be opposition — yes, even if it 
had come only from Finley — it was in- 
cumbent upon Cronin to abide by the 
league rules. 

Nor could anyone claim that the op- 
position was purely capricious. Art Allyn 
wasn't throwing down penalty Dags be- 
cause he is a fanatic on rules and tech- 
nicalities; his real concern went to the 
underlying reason why the sale had been 
jammed through without notice and 
without debate. 

And. brother, had it ever been jammed 
through! On August 10, only three days 
before the request for approval went 
out. the American League had gathered 
in Chicago to discuss, among other 
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tilings, a projected Monday-night tele- 
vision package. Soineliow not a word 
had been breathed about any potential 
sale of the Yankees while all the owners 
were gathered together in one room! 

The Yankees would seem to iiave had 
every reason Tor wanting to relieve the 
owners of the rigors of debate. Once the 
owners l-iegan to talk about welcoming 
CBS into the club, they would very 
quickly have rccogni/rcd (he antitrust 
problems thev were sticking their heads 
into. Bevond that, if there had been any 
advance notice, the press outcry, which 
was 99' , against the sale, could not have 
helped but make its presence felt inside 
the room. 

The operational code, as Art Allyn 
told Ins colleagues when Cronin linally 
did call a meeting, was "Vote now. think 
later." The Y'ankees had done their best 
to unrulllc AllyiTs feathers, but .Arthur 
wasn’t in the mood to be soothed. He 
not only thought ilie sale to CBS was a 
mistake, but he resented the arrogance 
with which the Yankees had bulled it 
through. 

Arrogance is a Y'ankce trademark; it 
comes with the franchise. But the Yan- 
kees had shown more than mere arro- 
gance this time. Topping and Webb had 
displayed a contempt for the rest of the 
league— to say nothing at all about an 
indifference to the greater welfare of 
ba.seball -that set a new low even by 
'I'ankee standards. 

It is no secret that baseball has been 
engaged in a highly successful rearguard 
action against being placed under the re- 
strictions of the antitrust laws ever since 
that dclightfui day in 1922 when the 
Supreme Court granted us an exemption 
on the grounds that baseball was "not a 

eommcrcial enterprise." AI' cour.se not. 
Baseball, like loansharking, is a human- 
itarian enterprise. (U'hcn the Supreme 
Court says baseball isn't run like a busi- 
ness. everybody jumps up and down 
with joy. When I say the same thing, 
everybody throws pointy objects at me. 
Why is that. Doc?) 

While this exemption has never really 
come close to slipping away, there have 
been a few moments of quiet appre- 
hension. \Mien. for instance, the Su- 
preme Court refused to grant boxing a 
siniilar exemption in 1955. Justice J-elix 
Frankfurter had the audacity to write 
in his minority opinion. "It would ballk 
the subtlest ingenuity to find a single dif- 
fercntiuiing factor between other sport- 


ing exhibitions . . . and baseball." 

Now . one of the troubles with discuss- 
ing a subject like this is that nobody ever 
says what he means. No one really be- 
lieves that baseball isn't a business: not 
you or me or Anna Maria Alberghelti. 
What we really believe is that baseball is 
entitled to its special exemption Ivecause 
of its special character and the special 
position it holds in the national life. I 
go along with (hat. f also believe we 
could exist very nicely without the re- 
serve clause, but that's another story. 

With the Supreme Court liegmning to 
look as if It may cop out on us at any 
time, baseball, which is no less alert to 
the court’s subversive tendencies than 
any hard-working soutliern Senattir. has 
been pushing to get its c.xemption writ- 
ten into the law. And you can't blame 
us. After all. what faith can anyone have 
in a Supreme Court that doesn't know a 
business when it sees one? 

On August 4. 1964. a grand day for 
the game of baseball, that long-sought- 
after sports bill, which had been intro- 
duced by Senator Philip Hart of Michi- 
gan (who is married to one of the 
daughters of Walter O. Briggs, late ow ncr 
of the Detroit Tigers), was reported out 
(favorably) of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The Hart bill pul all professional team 
sports under antitrust, hut exempted 
them from all rules pertaining to player 
contracts and territorial rights, plus all 
rules and actions aimed at preserving 
public eonfidcncc in the honesty of the 
games. In brief, sports were going to be 
legislatively exempted from antitrust by 
a law which put them under antitrust, a 
marvelous exercise in opening and clos- 
ing a door at the same lime. Emanuel 

[.'ellcr, ttie cltairman ol' tlie House Ju- 
diciary Committee, was apparently ready 
to go along. A swift and automatic ap- 
proval was assured. 

This was the time the Y’ankees picked 
— nine days after the bill was reported 
out of eommitlcc to sell the club to 
one of the largest of all communications 
companies. 

The tirsi howls of protest had barely 
died down before action on the sports 
bill was postponed indefinitely. The bill 
was relegated to a sort of legislative left 
field, and when the 88th Congress ad- 
journed, the bill was automatically dead. 

Phil Hart, having shepherded the bill 
through his subcommittee, might have 
been expected to be somewhat upset 
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al finding himself standing in the na- 
tional spotlight with egg all over his face. 
But no matter how much he may have 
grumbled privately. Hart grilled his teeth 
and remained a true and faithful base- 
ball man. The fact that John E. Fetzer. 
Ihe Detroit president, also owns three 
TV stations in Michigan (including a 
CBS affiliate) had not a thing to do with 
it. Since when have politicians been re- 
luctant to offend their local TV moguls? 

Undiscouraged, Hart again introduced 
his sports bill w hen Congress reconvened. 
An ensuing Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee hearing to study in part the CBS pur- 
chase did have a certain antic charm, 
especially for all of us loyalists who 
haven’t felt Washington was quite the 
same since Ev and Charlie broke up. As 
befitted his position, CBS President 
Frank Stanton was the principal witness. 
CBS had aireadyshown how eager it was 
to cooperate with its new colleagues by 
turning down the opportunity to sign the 
Yankees with the major league television 
package that had recently been bought 
by ABC. an understandable enough cor- 
porate decision once you realize that 
CBS had the Yankees under contract 
for its own weekend presentation. There 
were those who felt the value of the A BC 
package had been diminished by the 
withdrawal of the most glamorous of 
all teams, but Stanton cleared up that 
misconception by explaining how the 
ABC program was just as well ofT with- 
out the Yankees as a host team. I throw 
that in only to assure all CBS stock- 
holders — including Iglehart — that there 
will never be a shortage of comedians 
while Stanton is running the show. 

Ford Frick put on his usual glittering 
performance, telling the fascinated Sen- 
ators how he had alertly consulted his 
own (that is, the commissioner’s) coun- 
sel, who had told him — you'll never 
guess! — that it was a league affair. Ever 
vigilant, Frick had also consulted coun- 
sel to make sure there were no trouble- 
some antitrust implications in the sale. 
As near as we can make out. counsel 
told him that they probably weren't vio- 
lating any laws, because CBS's lawyers 
had told him so. Can’t ask for a more 
objective opinion than that. 

As for Phil Hart, he announced that 
he believed the opposition to the bill 
triggered by the news of the acquisition 
was to some extent unjustified. Which 
would seem to mean that it was also to 
some extent justified. Lest anybody 

continued 
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think he was caviling, however. Hart 
congratulated baseball for its willingness 
to submit ilscir to his bill, the rough 
equivalent of congratulating your 5-ycar- 
okl child for accepting a lollipop, 

The only trouble with this submission 
was that Ccllcr. over in the Mouse, was 
no longer w illing to go along. C cllerwcnt 
so far .IS to meet w ith M ilwaukce ( oiinly 
ollicials and advise them to lile an anti- 
trust suit against the departing Hrascs. 

If I were CHS I would keep lliai Hig 
Eye lirmly focused upon the developing 
events in Milwaukee, because these two 
stirring examples of baseball's grtsss mis- 
management arc embarked, rather fit- 
tingly, upon a collision course. 

If the Milwaukee suit ever reaches the 
courts the Aistiec fX'partmeiit, which 
has shown a peculiar lack of interest 
in llic CHS alfair. will Iw: called upon, 
however reluctantly, to explain its po- 
sition. That's when the trouble will start. 
Here's why; In his 1955 minority opin- 
ion on bo.sing's request for exemption 
Justice rrankfurter saw lit to make the 
purely gratuitous observation that base- 
ball was profiting far more than box- 
ing from the mass communications me- 
dia. "This opinion.” he said, "is con- 
cerned only with the sport as such, and 
not with the arrangements by which 
mass media show or report bouts." 
Frankfurter indicated that such arrange* 
mems are beyond fhe .scope of ba.sebalJ's 
exemption. 

This means that if baseball ever comes 
before the court again, it stands an ex- 
cellent chance of losing its exemption on 
the grounds that even though it may be 
a sport on the field, it is, through its 
radio and television contracts, engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Hefore CB.S, baseball could have made 
a case that, technically speaking, which 
is the best way to speak when you arc 
in trouble, it did not telecast its games 
itself, that it merely sold the rights to 
permit its games to be telecast. And if 
you had a favorably disposed court you 
might even get away with it. 

Hut not with C BS in the lineup With 
CBS in the lineup you have a commu- 
nications network tlial by its nature can 
perform a miracle of interstate irafVie. 
crossing all state lines at the same lime. 

Thc real sticking point to the CBS 
purchase, though- the overriding, ir- 
reducible problem---is that CBS has 
bought a ball club and joined an or- 
gaiii/ation with which it was already 
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doing business. In 1964 the Yankees 
were one of five host teams for CBS’s 
Came of the Week show under a con- 
tract that paid them S550.000 for the 
year. Now the show has been renamed 
the Yankee Baseball Game of the Week, 
and the Yankees will be allowed to 
keep all the money themselves. Last sea- 
son. after many a false start, an anti- 
Yankee group got together to demand 
that the Yankees split the proceeds with 
the opposition. Well, the history of the 
American League is rich with anti-Yan- 
kee cabals in which the rebels marched 
bravely and resolutely into the meeting 
and collapsed as soon as the first shot 
was fired. This time they had made their 
vows in blood, so the collapse wasn't 
complete. The Yankees, in an unaccus- 
tomed burst of good fellowship, agreed 
to keep only 75% of the money for them- 
selves and permit the visiting clubs to 
split the remaining 25%. Not this year, 
you understand, but in 1966. No sense 
letting the patsies get the smell of the 
loot in their nostrils too early. 

Let's examine the CBS Yankee Base- 
hall Game of the Week, with its at- 
tendant problems, in the narrowest pos- 
sible sense; that is. only as it concerns 
baseball, not as it may very well concern 
the Government. As things stand at the 
moment. CBS is getting those games for 
nothing, because it is paying itself S550,- 
000. Assuming CBS renews its present 
contract next year, it will be paying itself 
only S4 1 2,500 while the rest of the clubs 
will be cutting up SI37,500. No matter 
how much CBS pays the Yankees it will 
still be getting them for nothing, a figure 
which the opposition would find very 
difficult to match. So much for fair 
competition, 

When it pays the other teams CBS. 
owner of the Yankees, will be contribut- 
ing to the financial support of other 
clubs. You can’t do that. There is a rule 
prohibiting it. Major League Rule (20), 
dealing with conflicting interests. 

If the rule were enforced and CBS 
were ordered to abandon its Yankee 
Baseball Game of the Week, baseball 
would lose a source of income. And 
that's the least of the problems. To be 
consistent, CBS would not be allowed 
to bid on the World Series, the All-Star 
Game or anything else. That means 
the bidding for those two fantastically 
lucrative sources would be restricted 
to the other two networks. NBC and 
ABC. with a corresponding loss of 
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competition and. ihereforc. of income. 

Let's not worry about the baseball 
rules, though, (t has been perfectly ap- 
parent from the beginning that baseball 
considers its own rules eminently col- 
lapsible where powerful interests such as 
CBS and the Yankees are concerned. 

The only question at this point would 
seem to be whether the Justice Depart- 
ment cares. In November, after the sale 
had been consummated, the Justice De- 
partment leaked the story that it had 
studied the transaction o^er the weekend 

-what prodigies of legal scholarship 
must have gone into that and decided 
that no suit would be brought. 

•After the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee hearing, it leaked information 
again that it had dropped its investigation 
{mIuii investigation?) but that it always 
could he reopened if necessary. 

The Justice Department leak also 
made it clear, however, that it hadn't 
for one moment bought the baseball 
establishment's defense that CBS would 
have liiile inlluencc since it only con- 
trolled one team out of 20. The Justice 
Department, it was said, still maintains 
that the .AI. champs control most of the 
moneymaking macliincry in the majors 
and hold the most power. 

The leak is interesting on several 
counts. Here is an obviously authori/ed 
statement to which nobody wants to put 
his name. If I were a crank 1 might point 
out that Paul Porter, baseball's eminent 
counsel, is a law partner of Abe 1-ortas. 
who happens to be one of President John- 
son's closer friends and associates. Porliis 
was Bobby Baker's original lawyer dur- 
ing his time of travail. I'll tell you some- 
thing, If I were dealing with anybody in 
Washington these days. I'd he mighty 
proud to have Paul Porter representing 

Vou will notice, too. that in walking 
away from the investigation the Justice 
Department was very careful to leave 
(he door wide open. If it is forced by 
circumstances to lake action, it will 
not have worked il.sclf into the embar- 
rassing position of having completely 
reversed itself. 

It should be clear enough by now that 
in negotiating any contract with base- 
ball — and certainly any contract w iih the 
't'ankees — CBS is sitting on both sides 
of the table at the same time. It is both 
buyer and seller. The Justice Department 
in days gone by has taken the very stuffy 
position that under the capitalist sys- 
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tern the buyer and the seller must have 
interests that arc not only dilTerent but 
that arc in distinct opposition. The seller 
IS supposed to be trying to get the high- 
est possible price, and the buyer is sup- 
posed to be trying to gel the lowest pos- 
sible price. The name of that game. I 
believe, is competition. 

The precedents would seem to have 
been there for everybody to sec. For in- 
stance. some do/cn years ago the mov- 
ing picture companies owned their own 
theaters; iliat i.s. they made moving pic- 
tures and then sold them to themselves 
(in the form of distributing subsidiaries). 
The Government lold them iliey had to 
divest themselves of their theaters, The 
Justice Department took the position 
that it wasn't even good enough to let 
(heir distributors bid against other dis- 
tributors. since the possibility of collu- 
sion was loo great. Now tiuu would 
seem to u layman to be a close parallel. 

The law is so clear on this and the 
prosecution so vigorous that some mov- 
ing picture companies did not choose 
to light It out in court, 

Make no mistake about this. The pos- 
sibility still exists that sooner or later 
CBS will be given the altcrnaiivc of di- 
vesting itself of the New York Yankees or 
foregoing the right to either broadcast 
or televise baseball games. If C'BS takes 
the lirst option the American League vv ill 
have suffered its troubles for the sake of 
being confronted with a new crisis. If 
CBS lakes the second option baseball 
has lost CBS as a source of income. 

It is entirely po.ssible. of course, that 
if the owners had been given the time 
to consider all these poteniial booby 
t/aps to debate iliem openly and to 
seek legal advice— they would have 
plunged ahead and welcomed CBS into 
the clan with open arms anyway. But 
they were certainly entitled to know 
what they might be getting themselves 
into. Which is precisely what .Art .Allyn 
told the owners at (he September 9 
meeting in Boston. 

Allyn didn't force that meeting. Nei- 
ther did the cries of pain from the pre.ss 
and public. The American League is for- 
tunate in having a president who is not 
swayed by predictions of disaster — pos- 
sibly because he docs not understand 
them and the game of baseball a com- 
missioner who has become a legend in 
his own time. 

But if Cronin and Frick were undis- 
mayed, CBS was beginning to wonder 



/ beliBVB this is ths 
gfBBtBSt set of Irsns 
WB havB BVBf built. 


My new Percussion-Center’’” 
Iron design is based on my 
proven principle of muscular 
guidance by weight balance. 
This new technique coordi- 
nates your own full power with 
the clubhead weight, to give 
you consistently more distance 
and much better control. 
Swing my new 
Percussion-Cen- 
ter Irons at your 
Pro Shop. You'll 
never play with- 
out them. 


whether that kind of publicity was really 
doing them any good. CBS Chairman of 
the Board William Palcy wrote a letter 
to Dan Topping, which was promptly 
made public. “We arc now greatly dis- 
turbed," he wrote, “that there appears to 
be some question about the League's 
method of polling its members and by 
allegations that CBS has been a party to 
secretive and even high-handed manip- 
ulations . . .” 

Allyn and Finley could howl through 
the night in vain. CBS and Topping had 
only to ask. Through the magic of tele- 
vision the clock was turned back so that 
the sale could be put to a vote in, of all 
things, the manner prescribed by the 
rules. 

And this time the sale came so close 
to being defeated — so much closer than 
the public ever learned — that it is still 
a mystery as to what finally happened. 

The swing club here, once again, was 
Baltimore. A couple of days before the 
league was to meet in Boston, the major 
stockholders of the Orioles gathered to- 
gether in secret conclave. Joe Iglehari 
was notably absent. This time around, 
they decided, Baltimore would pass its 
vote. Assuming Finley was still with 
Allyn, that would be enough to defeat 
the proposition. 

Allyn came to the meeting beautifully 
prepared. In a scrupulously documented 
appeal he outlined all the problems 
baseball would be taking upon itself. 
As the first order of business, he pro- 
posed that the league hire a wholly in- 
dependent counsel on the antitrust laws 
to make a complete study, and that 
“consideration of the application for 
admission of CBS as a member of the 
American League be postponed” until 
the report came back. 

When this resolution came to a vote, 
the Baltimore club did vote along with 
Allyn and Finley. Three votes were not 
enough to pass the resolution, of course, 
but ihe Baltimore vote .stunned the meet- 
ing. It was obvious now that if the same 
lineup held on the substantive vote, 
CBS was dead. 

As a result it was not brought to an 
immediate vote. Instead, the Yankees 
spent the day romancing Baltimore 
without, from all appearances, any suc- 
cess. Webb had to leave for the coast 
to appear at a Boy Scout banquet, and 
when he walked out of the room he had 
no doubt that the deal was dead. 

Topping left the room twice, thinking 
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Ybu Ban bit tha 
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I’ve put a specially broad, 
rocker sole on my new Sure-on 
Wedge, to lift the ball out of 
the toughest lies. And, you can 
stop the ball on the green and 
save strokes. 

Hit a few approach shots with 
the new Sure-On Wedge next 
time you’re at your Pro Shop. 
You’ll never play without it. 
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Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax — go fishing! 


Your /Etna Casually agrnt will 
put himsril’ in your sliocs! Just 
call him on the phone. He'll take com* 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly . . . the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every .Etna Casualty pol- 
icy . . . just part of the package we cal! 

PS 

■«»S0NU H«Y<C 


Find us fast in liic V<-!low Pages. 

.ETNA CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 1^ 

.CINA CASUJILTY «N0 SURETY CO, 

HARTFORO, CONKFCTICUT 0611S 
APFILIATEO WITH /CINA LIFE INSURANCE COURANY 
STASOARO FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • THE EACElSlOR Llff. CANADA 
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he had lost. He even contided to a news- 
paper friend that he had another buyer 
ready to take o\er. 

As I sa>. 1 just don't know what hap- 
pened there at the end. tithcr Iglehart 
was able to bring the ILihimore people 
around, the Yankees were able to con 
them again or they just folded. .At any 
rate, when the vole was finally taken. 
Baltimore voted aye. 

The Olliers all held to their previous 
vote.s.so, in a way. I suppose you do have 
to say that the owners, apprised of the 
risks, went ahead anyway. 

Some of the votes aren't too hard to 
understand, hetzer and (.iene Autry of 
Los Angeles are both in the radio-TV 
business themselves, and they both have 
C BS outlets. They'd go along with the 
big network and worry about the prob- 
lems later. 

Ciabc Paul fell he might be going to 
the league someday for permission to 
move out of Cleveland, so he held to 
the philosophical position that a club 
has the right to do anything it wants 
with its property. Jim Johnston of Wash- 
ington is in the brokerage business: he 
understands this kind of deal. He's mes- 
merized by the glamour of the Yankees, 
anyway. 

Boston surprised me. I thought Tom 
Yawkey would be the man to step in 
and call a halt. But then Yawkey and 
Cal Grillith of Minnesota will always go 
along with Cronin, and Cronin was 
pushing hard for approval. As for Cro- 
nin, he follows in Frick's shadow— if 
Frick were substantial enough to cast a 
shadow. And I rick goes with the power. 

There was still one final scene to be 
played before the final commercial. I hat 
was the matter of Iglehart's stock. 

.Art .Allyn's testinjony before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee had been 
surprisingly moderate, his passion 
strangely muled. He fell that the power 
of the Yankees had been broken. .Art 
was a member ofa six-man committee - 
three AL and three NL owners- that 
had been appointed by Cronin and War- 
ren Giles to work out the conflict-of- 
interest problems, and he was under 
the impression he had an agreement that 
Iglehart would be forced to sell one of 
his blocks of stock. With that gesture of 
good faith offered to (he public, the 
committee was then going to modify 
and rewrite the rule so that it could ac- 
commodate the modern breed of own- 
ers with their highly diversified holdings. 
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Frick had told Senate investigators: 
"If another owner has a big interest in 
CBS. of course he will have to get rid 
of it. . . . We are working out ways of 
handling the situation and we take it 
very seriously.” Allyn knew better than 
to think anybody paid any attention to 
Frick, of course. He thought he had an 
agreement because when the six-man 
committee had met they had signed a 
report accepting his guide lines. Then 
they walked into the joint meeting of the 
two leagues in Clearwater. Fla. and re- 
pudiated their signatures. 

The owners gave Iglehart a somewhat 
wider choice. In addition to the simple 
choice of 1 ) getting rid of his CBS stock 
or 2) gelling rid of his Balliiiiore slock, 
he was given the option of ) putting his 
CBS slock in trust. This was tantamount 
to giving him the choice of cutting off 
his right arm. cutting off his left arm or 
clipping his fingernails. 

After what were undoubtedly agoniz- 
ing moments of soul-scarching. Iglehart 
decided to go for the manicure. His 
decision wasn't really too surprising, 
though, since it was precisely the solu- 
tion he himself had offered at the Boston 
meeting. The assembled owners had sim- 
ply voted to ignore their own rule. 

.All the trust means is that he doesn't 
vote his stock. The dividends will still 
be piling up. and I presume he is still 
entitled to sneak a look at the morning 
quotations and even glance casually at 
the quarterly earning reports. 

.Arthur -Allyn. who was flaming, con- 
tended that he had been doublecrossed. 
an accusation that undoubtedly brought 
blushes of shame to every face in the 
room. He was so furious that he left 
the room and said he was going to wire 
Senator Hart, demanding that his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee be strick- 
en from the record. A few days later, 
whe/i J spoke wiih .Arthur on the phone, 
he was still fuming. "I always thought 
you had gone overboard on what 
you said about those guys." he told me, 
"and I want to apologize. You didn't 
go far enough. Those creeps arc even 
worse than yon ever said they were." 


H/£XT WEEK 

In Part 3 of Fhe Hustler's Haudhook, 
Bill Veeck reveals tlie secret of Hor- 
ace Stoneham's success as a trader. 
He also explains the mysterious firing 
of Alvin I^ark as Giant manager. 



This is one museum you should visit in mBXiCO 


It’s the unique Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City. Here, on 1 1 
acres, the arts and myths of ancient cultures arc spread before you. 

.Mexico also has much more to offer-the glories of the past, proud 
new shining cities, charming colonial towns. Discover fantastic bar- 
gains in Mexican handicrafts, jewelry, silver, textiles. Thrill to sports 
spectacles. Relax on breath-taking beaches, blessed by the miraculous 
Mexican sun. Sec your travel agent... the place to go is Mexico! 
F.S. Your tourist dollars help boost U.S. exports. Me.xico is America's 
best Latin American ciistonwr. 


Me\ico*.Siie of the Sih World Golf Chiimpionship, 1966 
■ World Socc«r-Foothall Cup, 1970* Home of (he 1968 Olympic Games 




MEXICAN National Toukist Council • Mexican Government Tourism Dept. 
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Mexico Information Office, Dep(. SP-2 
2 East 5S Street, New York. N. Y. 11)022 


Please send me illustrated literature on Mexico. 


Will this gii\ 
make the British 
say uncle? 




We like to think it will 
someday. 

You might call this our 
great American dream. 

We go way out of our 
way to bring back choice 
botanicals from all over 
the world. (Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Germany.) 

We take special pains to use only fresh, hand- 
cut lime peel to achieve a crisp, subtle flavor. 

And we put Calvert Gin through extra 
distilling steps. Watching. Waiting. Until we’re 
100% certain that it’s 100% dry. 

We know that our gin makes at least as good 
a martini as anything the British can produce. 

But, still, we’d like to hear it from them. 

It might help convince some Americans. 


Though it conceivably could— 
and does— annoy the Phillies'oth- 
cr announcers, their perfection- 
ist colleague Richie Ashburn just 
can’t keep Quiet when someone 
mufTs a high pop fact. If a col- 
league happens to say that some 
player hit a ball real well, con- 
verted center fielder and two- 
time batting champion Ash- 
burn, who knows something 
about hits, is very apt to com- 
ment that the hitler really didn’t 
get good wood on it. Recently 
the Phils played an extra-inning, 
four-hour game with the Cardi- 
nals. The play-by-play man re- 
marked that both teams were 
running short of manpower, 
setting up the following dia- 
logue. Play-by-play man: "But 
the Cardinals still have Ed Spie- 
zio on the bench, and he’s been 
a real hot hitter this spring.’’ 
Ashburn, from olT camera; "If 
Spiezio is going to hit, he’d bet- 
ter have a long bat. The Cardi- 
nals sent him to Jacksonville 
eight days ago.” 

After a long stalk of his quarry, 
James Bond killed quickly, si- 
lently and painlessly. Then, in a 
variation of technique not yet 
screened in any neighborhood 
theater, Bond skinned his victim 
and sent him back to headquar- 
ters to be stuflfed. "Onehundred 
years from now this may be the 
last known specimen of the Es- 


kimo curlew.” crowed Bond, 
curator of birds at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. He hadn’t been so excited 
since Author Ian Fleming bor- 
rowed the name of Author 
James Bond {Birds of the West 
Indies) to christen Secret Agent 
007. 

French Actress Capucine (be- 
low), no threat at Le Mans, was 
nevertheless practicing hard for 
her go-kart racing scene in the 
forthcoming film fVlia/'s New. 
Pussycat?, pull-putting along 
the French countryside in one 
of the contraptions. 

Green Bay Packer Guard Jerry 
Kramer, who missed most of 
last season because of mysterious 
abdominal pains, now knows 
why. He has just had one two- 
inch and two four-inch splinters 
removed by surgery, souvenirs 
of an attempt to red-dog a calf 
1 1 years ago. As a 17-year-old. 
Jerry was chasing the animal 
around his family's ranch at 
Sand Point. Idaho, when the 
calf jumped on a board. The 
board splintered and lodged a 
substantial portion of itself in 
the youthful cattic-harasser’s 
body. Surgery at the time was 
supposed to have removed all 
the splinters. Kramer now has 
three new toothpicks to prove it 
didn’t. 


Artist Rosalyn Orcxlcr, whose 
first novel — the narcissistic, hot- 
ly debated / Am the Beautiful 
Stranger— has created quite a 
splatter on the literary scene, at- 
tended a cocktail party celebrat- 
ing the book’s publication. Be- 
tween drinks and hors d’oeiivres, 
the author spoke of her kaleido- 
scopic life — painter, sculptress, 
lady wrestler, playwright, moth- 
er of two children and gym-class 
truant. She was expelled. Rosa- 
lyn remembered, from Manhat- 
tan’s High School of Music and 
Art because she had cut too 
many gym classes. She then 
joined a troupe of women wres- 
tlers on a southern swing and 
grappled across Dixie under the 
nom dc guerre of Rosa Carlo, 
The Mexican Spitfire. Her novel 
is not about lady wrestlers, but 
the "beautiful stranger” does 
happen to be a girl who was ex- 
pelled from Music and Art high 
school for skipping gym classes. 

When, at the age of 62, still with 
20-20 vision in both eyes, Baron 
George Bonn Wrangell hung up 
his eye patch three years ago, 
his employers had to find a new 
Hathaway shirt man, At last 
they have. Sailing back from 
somewhere in the Caribbean — 
the Bahamas. C. F. Hathaway 
Company thinks — is Wrangell’s 
successor, one Colin Leslie Fox. 
Hathaway, after a long search 
fora man with "that masculine 
quality we were looking for," 
believes Fox has proper creden- 
tials. He is a former London 
bookie, fight promoter, boxer, 
race-car driver and solo trans- 
atlantic sailor. 

Many a iate-starting hitler, suf- 
fering through his annual spring 
slump, is driven to dark moods 
and sulking, to neglecting his 
dinner and being mean to his 
wife. But Philadelphia Outfield- 
er Johnny C'allison, a member 
of the breed, has learned to live 
with the problem. His antidote; 
childrcn'scoloringbooks. "Two 
years ago I was hitting .220 in 
May,” said Callison, perhaps re- 
mindedofthat dismal occurrence 
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byhis I965early-Mayavcragcof 
.185. “It was driving me crazy. 
1 knew I had to do something to 
keep my mind ofT it, sti I started 
doodling in the kids’ coloring 
books. Then I went out and 
bought some art books and pret- 
ty soon 1 w as doing all right with 
those number paintings. You 
know: ’Color I red. 2 blue, and 
3 green.’ The only trouble is that 
the 1 2 3 keeps reminding me of 
my baiting average.” 

The graduating class of the Cal- 
ifornia Podiatry College includ- 
ed one newly minted podiatrist, 
George Rhoden, who made 
news with his feet in 1952 by set- 
ting an Olympic 400-meter rec- 
ord of 45.9 seconds. 

The first thoroughbred Ken- 
tucky bullfrog ever entered in 
the annual Calaveras County 
Jumping Frog Jubilee was put 
through his paces on the Capi- 
tol steps by his handlers. Sena- 
tors George Murphy of Cali- 
fornia and Thruston Morton of 
Kentucky {below) pronounced 
themselves satisfied with their 
entry’s workout and predicted 
success at Angels Camp, Calif., 
May 23, on the lOOlh anniver- 
sary of Mark Twain’stale. Mur- 
phy, detecting a resemblance to 
Minority Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen, has dubbed his Republican 
frog Kentucky Ev. 
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ROyNmQ /Hugh Whall 


Up a muddy river in a beat-up she/i 


The Fighting Irish of Notre Dame (nautical division) have a long way to go before they catch up to 
Harvard's oarsmen but, if tenacity and enthusiasm mean anything in crew, they are well on their way 


T he best college crc\s in tlie country — 
some say the best in the history of 
rowing— stitched a double row of neat 
puddles across Massachusetts' Lake 
Quinsigamond last week as Harsard's 
remarkable 1^65 varsits . to no one's sur- 
prise. pulled away from its risals in the 
2()th edition of the Lastern Sprints. Pud- 
dles of a sort and a ditVerent kind of 
rowing history were being made at the 
.same time some ^00 miles away on In- 
diana's Wabash River in a brand-new 
regatta: the lirst ofVicial sprint champion- 
ships of the Mid-America Collegiate 
Rowing Association. 

What made the .Mid-America sprints 
chiefly noteworthy, however, was the 
presence in them of a crew as inept as 
Harvard was expert, but every bit as re- 
markable. This was the crew from the 
school at South Rend. Indiana, where 
the crock known as the .St, Joseph River 


winds and turns around so many bends 
that even the moon doesn't know which 
side it is rising on. That's right, the crew 
from Notre Dame. 

Only a year ago the draftees manning 
the Notre Dame navy thought an oar 
was something to be stuck into someone 
else's conversation, and they might still 
be thinking so if it were not for a tall, 
skinny junior named Andy Monaghan. 
\tonaghan. who looks a bit like an oar 
himself, is a Philadelphia boy with a 
cra/y ambition to make the Lighting 
Irish as synonymous with row ing as w iih 
football. Lacking boats, oars, oarsmen, 
boathouse, money, official sanction and 
with practically no water to row on. this 
nautical Kniile Rockne went to work last 
year to realize the dream. 

A .scries of campus mi.xcrs raised both 
money and enthusiasm. In time. Monag- 
han managed to assemble a group of 


rowers. 14 oars and two shells, one a 35- 
year-old jalopy from Michigan State, the 
other a new Pocock from W isconsin. The 
bottom of the Michigan boat bore more 
patches than skin, and it had no outrig- 
gers. no scatS' — and no stern since an er- 
rant Volkswagen sliced it ofl'vvith a right 
rear wheel. The Wisconsin boat was m 
belter shape: it had only a hole in the 
bottom and a few cracks. C'ommandeer- 
ing one of the university's obsolete lec- 
ture halls as a repair shed, the fledgling 
oarsmen began getting the boats in shape 
with patches and themselves with a rig- 
orous program of push-ups. chin-ups 
and sit-ups. L'ntil this spring, when they 
were all invited to come and practice on 
I’hiladelphia's Schuylkill River, where 
Monaghan had once rowed with the 
Penn A.C .. the nearest any of them came 
to pulling an our was on a gymnasium 
rowing machine. 

Tlicir I'lrsi race was. predictably, a dis- 
aster. They lost the race to W ay ne Slate, 
and with it their sliiris. whicli — brand- 
new and while with blueaiid goids(iiiH:s 
— they had bet on the ouici'mc in a tra- 
ditional rowing gesUirc. It was almost 
like losing their tnirs. "Wavne sympa- 
ihi/ed with our problem." Monaghan 
cvjikiitis rai/ier sheepishly, "and gave 
us SIS for the shirts." 

W iih Monaghan doubling as bow -oar 
on the varsity and coach of the jayvecs. 
and Mike Carroll, an cx-co,\ and grad- 
uate student, coaching the varsity, the 
l ighting Irish went on losing nicrc races 
but none of iheir enthusiasm and. by 
the time they were ready to leave for 
the Mid-Americas at Purdue last week, 
they had rowed almo.sl as far in competi- 
tion as they had in practice. One evening 
before the race, they had a linal workout 
on the river w ith Monaglian and C arroll 
watching their crews as critically as 1 lar- 
rv Parker wafche.s his llarvards. 

To get their shell out of the armory 
that now serves as boathouse and into 
the river, the Irish had to carry it across 
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What's it like to own a $10,000 car? 



Find out for $3995. 


This is the Volvo 1 800S. Road & Track magazine calls it 
“a very civilized touring car for people who want to travel 
rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in 
the news these days— but at a price that many people who 
cannot atTord a Ferrari or an Aston Martin will be able 
to pay.” 

The Ferrari and Aston Martin cost over $10,000. The 
1800S costs $3995.* 

Just what does the 1800S share in common with the 
expensive ones? We knew you’d ask. A 4-speed iransmis- 

'manuFACIURER'S SUCGCSICD retail 


sion with synchromesh on all of them. Optional overdrive. 
Disc brakes. A real trunk with room for real luggage. And 
complete instrumentation that includes tachometer, elec- 
tric clock, even an oil temperature gauge. 

We should tell you, though, that there is one feature 
the 1 800 S docs not share with the others. 

Speed. 

Those $10,000 cars can do 150. The 
1800S will only do 106. 

Tough. 

'SEAS CELiVEfl* AVAILABLE SEE IME VELLOW PACE$ FOR THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


TiCE East ANU cutf coast roe. west coast pol slightly hichet 




ROWING ronlinbfd 



Quaker State your car- 
te keep it running young. 



Your car will run at its lively, youthful best 
with years-ohead Quaker State Motor 
Oil. It’s made only from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania — the world’s choicest and most 
costly crude oil. It keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair shop, saves you 
money. Always ask for Quaker State by 
name — it’s your best engine life preserver. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


English leather’ 



. . . 'the ALL-PURPOSE MEN S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50, $6.50 
. . . ’the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. S5.00 (refill $2.00) 

...the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00. ..the PRE-SHAVE LOTION, $1.50 
. . . ’the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 . . . *the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00 
. . . 'the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50 ... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO, $2.00 
. ‘GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 -pneti ptw lo. 
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a road (dodging a school bus and a car 
en route), down an embankment and 
past a concrete drainage ditch. A twisty 
road snakes alongside the St. Joseph, 
and Monaghan, for want of a launch, 
coached his crew from a bicycle, The 
jayvee practice done, he exchanged the 
bicycle for his place in the varsity shell. 
CoachCarrollmcanwhilestepped into the 
luxury of an outboard chase boat lent 
to the crew by a South Bend Samaritan. 
Megaphone in hand, he suddenly turned 
into a pocket-size version of a Marine 
Corps drill instructor. “Let's go men,” 
Carroll barked. “Take the hatsoff." (This 
for the benefit of a lighthearted oar wear- 
ing a funny hat.) “Four sprints and two 
more if 1 don't like them," he threatened. 
The boat slid forward on the quiet eve- 
ningwater. and Carroll began yelling di- 
rections in a crazy cadence. “Where’s the 
puddles? Where's the puddles? Don’t dig 
it, three, row it. Row it. Row it. Let's 
see it, five. Put some in it. seven. Bottom 
it. Bottom il. Row out the catch, port." 

The shell almost hurtled along, swish- 
ing by spectators many of whom had never 
seen such a craft before. One, a fisherman, 
let his mouth drop open and the tip of 
his rod droop into the river as the boat 
shot by with Carroll still bawling. “Make. 
Stomp. Sting. Go.” Finally, after the boat 
passed under a bridge where local kids 
get their kicks shying rocks at the rowers, 
the sprint ended, leaving a shell full of 
exhausted men in sweat-blackened shins. 
“That first spriniwas 1 :35.”said Carroll. 
“A good crew should do it in 1:25." 

At6 the morning before the Mid-Ameri- 
cas the varsity held a final, short practice, 
organized class cuts, packed its bags and 
loaded the shell and oars onto the Wayne 
State trailer, which had stopped by to 
pick up the equipment. Then the crew 
climbed into Coxswain Mike Murray’s 
1958 Plymouth and the car of a friend 
and started for the Wabash 100 miles 
away. It would be nice loreport that they 
won the regatta. They didn’t, of course. 
Marietta did, and fairly easily. But the 
Irish gave both Kansas and Purdue a 
whale of a run in a close first heat that 
turned out to be the most exciting race 
of the day. As Coach Carroll said after- 
ward, “They've had a lot going against 
them; the weather in the spring, the 
broken shell, broken oars. And in one 
race they lost a chance to win their heal 
when the No. 3 seat broke. Still, every 
time they come out they improve.” 

Watch it. Harvard! end 
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The cruise-dbout shoe... 

SlicM ol 65K 0*«ron* poly«l«f. 36>l eelton. 


WINTHROP livens up the wing-tip shoe. Gives it a casual air by making it two-toned. Adds a tasseled tie for 
extra dash, Makes it newer still by making it of Corfam*, the unique shoe upper material from Du Pont. 
CORFAM is very easy-care. Day-to-day dirt and dust wipe right off. Also, Corfam is up to one-third lighter in 
weight. It's soft. Flexible. Needs little or no breaking in. Stays new looking longer because it holds its 
shape better. And, Corfam b-r-e-a-t-h-e-s for foot comfort. Corfam. . . the new pace in fashion. 
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Belter Things for Better Living 
. . . Ifiroogh Chemistry 


Winthrop's bleck-and-white winfitip, about $32.00, at: Boyd's, St. Louis; L. Strauss & Company, Indianapolis; Robinson's, Kansas City; Thompson- Boland- Lee, Atlanta. 



SPORTING LOOK 


This summer everybody will be on the team 


A s recently as last August the colorful stripes that embel* 
i lished athletic uniforms had to be earned by playing 
the game, and the most cherished possessions in a man’s 
wardrobe were the jerseys and trunks that identified him 
as a member of a school team, a surf club or even the 
U.S. Olympic squad. 

Now team stripes have been borrowed by bcuch-going 
teen-agers, who like the look of competition clothes. This 
summer there are entire wardrobes of team uniforms, such 
as the lineup photographed here in Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 
They are available to kids who have never scored a winning 
run, surfed at Makaha or run the 440. Not only are teen- 
agers wearing the bands that signify athletic achievement, 
they also arc adapting them for service on their favorite 
vehicles: skateboards. Hondas and fastbacks. 

The yen for competition stripes started in Hawaii last 
season when top surfers added stripings to their competition 
trunks and T shirts to make themselves more visible to the 
judges on the beach during their long runs in. Californians 
vacationing in the islands, hoping perhaps that some of the 
expertise would rub off, picked up the new styles in the 
little Oahu shops that copy what the surfers wear and took 
them home to the mainland. 

U.S. sportswear manufacturers responded this season by 
striping everything from sneakers (.right) to the classic 
button-down shirt. The new stripes come in horizontals, 
verticals and diagonals in the colors of all kinds of teams 
as well as in colors that mean absolutely nothing. 

Although the boys latched onto the stripes first, one of 
the best-selling suits for teen-age girls this year is a nylon 
tank suit that comes with bright competition stripes down 
the front. Instead of old-fashioned wool knits, tank suits 
are now made of quick-drying nylon tricot, which clings, 
some mothers think, all too efficiently to the swimmer. 
For after-beach cover-ups this year girls are buying warmup 
suits inspired by track and numeral shirts borrowed from 
the playing field, or, if they are wily enough, from the 
players themselves. 

New lightweight beach parkas striped in the colors of 
surfing comp>etition teams are as practical for nonsurfing 
adults as they are for the kids on the beach. A simple nylon 
pullover like the one in the drawing at right protects the 
wearer from sun and wind during the day, and from latc- 
afternoon chill on the ride home from the beach. 

The only problem with the new competition look is that 
the coach will need a scorecard to tell who’s on the team 
and who’s on the sidelines this summer by the sea. 



THE LINEUP FOR THE BEACH 


What the girls are wearing: Jane Hall (rear left) 
is in an orange-striped bikini ($16) of Helanca 
nylon knit by Hang-Ten. The nylon maillot ($9) 
worn by Kris Storkerson (rear center) has red-and- 
while vertical stripes. It is made by White Siag- 
Speedo. Chris Wood (left foreground) wears a red- 
and-whiie terry two-piece warmup suit ($13) with 
track and field uniform stripes, The black numeral 
shirt ($20) worn by Diane Edwards is made of Or- 
ion jersey; her hip-riders ($23) are Dacron-and- 
cotton duck trimmed with black racing stripe, both 
by Robert Sloan. What the boys arc wearing ( from 
left to right): Cam Darnley's yellow nylon com- 
petition trunks by Hang-Ten ($8) arc banded in 
black. The surfers by Jantzen ($8) worn by Frank 
Boksanske arc made of nylon triple-striped in red. 
Don ShoUis wears Catalina's blue-and-white side- 
striped trunks ($8). The button-down oxford-cloth 
shirt (S6) worn by Chuck Ames is a competition 
model by Hang-Ten. The nylon beach shell (SIO) 
in the drawing above is made by Silion-California. 
Its diagonal stripes match a surfboard and trunks. 
The red-and-white-striped sneaker by U.S. Keds 
(56,50) is a sidewalk version of a track shoe. 


lOHN Q. ZIMMCRMAN 

FROM THE HAWAIIAN SURFSIDE TO THE ATLANTIC, COMPETITION STRIPES ARE THE LATEST TEEN-AQE STATUS SYMBOL 
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BASEBALL Jack Mann 


Red-hot baseball In the Valley of the Sun 

Arizona State, just about the best team in college baseball, swept a three-game series last weekend from 
arch rival Arizona, and now the Sun Devils have their eyes on the collegiate world series title in Omaha 


I I \sus the precise moment Uisl Siilur- 
day afternoon when Ron riircoiie 
was trying to urge Tom Rolfe past the 
puck at the eighth pole at Pimlico. In 
Municipal Stadium in Phoenix, Ari,^., a 
2 1 -year-old left-handed pitcher from the 
Lniversitx of Arizona named Ciary 
Deak was tr>ing to throw a baseball 
past a 19-year-old left-handed hatter 
from Arizona State named Rick Mon- 
day, Tom Rolfe made it. 

Monday adjusted his [Duke Snider 
swing for the outside pitch and hit a 
400-foot line drive up the left-center alley 


— a hit that would have been a home 
run in all but a couple of big league 
parks but was only a triple in the minia- 
ture airport the city of Phoenix built a 
few years ago to make sure the San I'ran- 
cisco Giants continued to take their 
spring exercises in the Vallex of the Sun. 

‘■Thepheenomisrippin‘."said Catcher 
Tony Alesci. the most audible member 
of the raucous group-admiration society 
that IS the Arizona State bench. 

And the Sun Devils Phoenicians ac- 
tually call them that — were ripping the 
University of Arizona in their showdown 


series for the baseball championship of 
the southern division of the Uestern Ath- 
letic Conference. Such Sun Devilment 
could well lead them to the NCAA's col- 
lege world series at Omaha next month, 
which Phoenicians would applaud, but 
there is a deeper, more parochial signili- 
cance to any ASU victory over the L . of 
A. Arizona State has come so far onward 
and upward since the days when it was 
Tempe Normal that its play ing-lielJ sta- 
tus is second to very few institutions of 
higher learning. Vet years of clobbering 
by L. of A. tetims from downstate Tuc- 
son impo.sed a sori of provincitil inferi- 
ority complex on Phoenicians tliat is still 
felt in the valley, even unto the highest 
echelons of ASl . ‘We're like Av is," .Ari- 
zona Stale Athletic Director Clyde Smith 
said the other day. in the course of ex- 
plaining his .school's athletic ascendancy 
over the past decade. "VVe try hjirder." 

SS'ilh an enrollment of 17,000. plus 
the climate and the scholarships to at- 
tract muscles from coast to ci>ast. .Ari- 
zona State is equipped to play any game 
with almost any school. 'Fhc develop- 
ment has been too rapid- too much, too 
soon — for the valley folk to really believe 
it. but they savor any evidence that it is 
true, h'or example, sounds of pride will 
echo from Camel back Mountain to Super- 
stition Mountain next month when it is 
announced that Rick Monday has signed 
to play with the Kansas City Athletics, 
fora bonus of at least SIOO.OOO, ■'Well. 
I hope It's that much." Monday said 
after living up to his nickname. The 
Hatchet, in Arizona Slate’s 6 0, 13 5 
nppings of Arizona in the first two games 
of the climactic scries that rounded out 
5()-ganie seasons in the sun for both 
schools. 

A pcaniil tossed at random into the 
grandstand would have hit a big league 
scout watching The Hatchet last vveek- 

$ 100,000 PRIZE in baseball's tirsi rrcc-agcni 
drafi could be Arizona Slate’s siar Rick Moudav . 



end, but only the solicitor from Kansas 
City appeared confident. In baseball's 
new frec-agent draft the worst team has 
the first pick, and they don't come any 
worse than Kansas City. That's all right 
with Rick Monday. Kansas City’sSlOO,- 
000 looks as good as anybody else's to 
Rick. He is only a sophomore, only 19, 
only 6 feet 3, only 195 pounds and only 
a .396 hitter in his first — and last — var- 
sity season. 

Even though he turns professional, he 
would like to complete his work toward 
a physical education degree so that later 
— much later— he can "work with kids." 
as he was worked with in Little League. 
Pony League and high school in Santa 
Monica. Calif. He would, "I think.” go 
back to the books between baseball sea- 
sons. 

Suppose, he was asked. Kansas City 
claimed him but offered a paltry S50.000 
or so, 'T'd be reluctant to sign.” he said. 
So he'd stay in school? "Well, my name 
would go in the pool draft six months 
later." It was remotely possible that 
Kansas City would find a player they 
prefer and leave Monday to the Mets. 
"That would be all right with me." Rick 
said. "I want to play professional base- 
ball. I guess you could say 1 first thought 
about it when I was 9, in Little League. I 
thought about it a long time, but I don't 
think I really believed I could make it 
until the scouts started talking to me this 
year. About 10 of them, so far. No. 
they’re not allowed to talk about money 
until after the draft.” 

Monday bats left with power. In the 
first game of the show dow n series against 
Arizona's John House, college baseball's 
winningesi pitcher (12-2). every pitch to 
him was outside but the last one. After 
singling and tripling outside pitches to 
left, he pulled the inside pitch to right 
for his third hit, a single. This evident 
ability to go with a pitch would seem to 
make him adaptable to any stadium. 
Monday is also that relative rarity, a low- 
ball hitler, and a temporary problem with 
high pitches seems to have been resolved 
by the counsel of the Red Sox' Bobby 
Doerr during a nonpro season in Alaska 
last summer. His ultrawide stance, result- 
ing in what would be an overstride for 
an ordinary hitler, disturbs neither the 
scouts nor his coach. Bobby Winkles. 
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finest 
sound 
you can 
carry 


ARVIN 10 TRANSISTOR 
FM/AM PORTABLE RADIO 

leather-bound for the pleasure-bound! 
Arvin brings you sound as brq ns 
all outdoors in this power-oacknd 
FM/AM portable, Luxurious top 
grain cowhide case reflects super- 
lative quality in every detail. 10 
transistors, 4 diodes plus 3-staqv 
audio amplifier are teamed w ti 
Arvin's big Velvet Voice speaker 
for finest FM/AM reception. Swivel- 
whip FM antenna pulls m oven dis- 
tant statrons. Automatic Fiequency 
Control "locks in" FM sicjr'ai. Pre- 
cision vernier drive tuning makes 
it easy to tune station', x-n.r.if.-i. 
You'll be proud to carry your Ai 
Leather Portable anywhr-i. 

Arvin Model 64R78. 
vyalnut Leainer, mr. 
earphone i 6 ' C 
batteries 
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BASEBALL . 


•‘Somebody wifi try to chiinge him." 
Winkles said, "hut not me. He's not an 
ordinary hitter." 

Monday runs ith less than the rhyth- 
mic grace of ASU's Olympic champion, 
Henry Carr, hut he moves in great strides 
that get him there very quickly. This 
compensates for the fact that his hands 
as a eenter Heldcr arc not the surest, par- 
ticularly on ground halls. He also throws, 
left-handed, with a power and accuracy 
that minimize liberties by opposing base 
runners. 

AM the scouts give \Jonday a plus for 
attitude; there is an amenability about 
him that they describe as profession- 
al. "He knows we're all here looking at 
him." one talent hunter .said, "hut I 
don't believe he thinks about it when he 
goes on the field. He came up with two 
on. and he might have thought that was 
a great time to jerk one out of here and 
make a big impression, but instead he 
tried to advance the runners." 

Rick Monday is worth SIOO.OOO. if 
any 19-ycar-old college baseball player 
is. but tangibly or intangibly he is Just 
the whipped cream on lop of Arizona 
Stale's baseball cake. The cake was 
baked by the 35-ycar-old Winkles, who 
says he teaches because he couldn't do. 
Winkles has been coach at Arizona Slate 
since 1959. the year ASU baseball began 
to go as big time as college baseball can 
go. 

"They kept nio at the White Sox camp 
in 1954 until the last day," he said, "and 
I learned a lot from Paul Richards, i got 
up as far as Triplc-A at Indianapolis in 
1958. but 1 was a 28-ycar-old infielder 
and they had two guys named f'ox and 
Aparicio ahead of me. 1 figured I had to 
do something else for a living." 

I--ven in his best year. 1957, when he 
hit .279 in the Texas League, Winkles 
was figuring on something else, working 
toward his master's degree at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. "One day after the 
'58 season I got a call from Clyde Smith 
here, and in 20 minutes 1 had the job." 
he said. "Athletic directors exchange in- 
formation. and they knew ! was avail- 
able. Thai's all there was to it." 

Not quite, there was a little more, 
■■’ies. his professional baseball career 
interested us." Smith said last week. 
"But vve were particularly interested be- 
cause he hadn't had too much experi- 
ence that meant he wouldn't be loo 
professional. It's true that our baseball 
program gives us a national identity, and 
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T-BOARD 

DIVING 

^FUN/^ 

SEE IT DEMONSTRATED BY 
WORLD'S PROFESSIONAL 
DIVING CHAMPIONS— AT 
YOUR POOL, MARINE OR 
SPORTS DEALER 



Watch the new portable 
Bo.strum T-Board ' in action 
in a minute-movie showing. 
Sec Eddie Cole, 'world's pro- 
fes.'^ional diving champion, 
and others, diving at pool- 
side. off dock.s, rafts, boat 
decks. Proves the T-Board’s 
big-board action. Or, write 
for descriptive folder. 
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i nform the miuUt if you move, or 
wish your name reinovetl from a 
partiiul.iT inailiiiK list. Clean lists .save 
linu' ami money. 

finviriow Mail Foundation 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
plai'o. 

Jlost amazing of all — results were so 
thorough thut sufferers made astonishing 
stutements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
prolilemi” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bin-l)ync1>l — discovery ef a world-famous 
research in.stitute. 

This substance is now available in aup- 
pnsi'orj/ or ointmevt form under the name 
freparation //®. Ask fur it at all drug 
counters. 


The Punishment Eaters Out on today s high speed 

super highways there's a tire that is especially built to take 
turnpike torture and get you there safely . . . It's the Dayton Thorobred 
Blue Ribbon tire. A set of these great punishment eaters will give 
you the superb performance any thinking driver demands. The Blue 
Ribbon is all muscle, all stamina. lOO^/o undiluted excellence in action. 
Get a set of Dayton Thorobred Blue Ribbon tires; you can't go wrong 
when you put your money on class. See your Dayton dealer soon. 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON. OHIO 45401 
Dayton passenger car, Iruck, farm Iractor/implement tires and lubes 
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BASEBALL 


we're proud of that, but v'.e didn't ex- 
pand baseball for that reason. We con- 
sider it part of the overall educational 
program. With the climate here we can 
give tlie students a full season of base- 
ball. and that enriches the program. 

"In line with that thinking." Smith 
said, "there was an important factor that 
made us decide in favor of Boh Winkles. 
NS'hile he was taking his master's at Col- 
orado. he coached an -American l.egion 
team, and I received a letter from a par- 
ent whose son played for him. He told 
of the guidance Bob had given his son 
in many areas, not just in how to play 
baseball. We thought he was the kind 
of coach wc wanted, and we were right. 
He's quite a man." 

"He knows exactly when to be stern." 
said Bob Pick campus disc jockey and 
undergraduate manager of the baseball 
team. "If two guvs on the team have a 
beef, he'll make them take laps around 
the held together, but then he'll tell them 
it's all over. He never holds anybody's 
mistakes against him." For instance, the 


coach reacted lightly to Piel's outstand- 
ing boo-hoo of the season, when he called 
at Coach's house and mistook his wife 
for the babv -sitter. "She looked so young 
and prettv." Piel explained, "and I'm 
the kind of guy v\ho will take a look at 
a girl." 

Coach needled Picl a bit. requesting 
that he dedicate a record to him on the 
air. Piel gave him something called Tetu h 
Me Toniglir. Tiger, and now Coach has a 
nickname, too. .Almost everybody does. 
There is The Robot — Pitcher John Pav- 
lik, who pitched 15 minutes of hailing 
practice on Thursday when he knew he 
was opening the critical series Friday 
night. He couldn't be found in the club- 
house after he'd thrown a one-hit shut- 
out against Arizona, and everybody as- 
sumed he'd gone to the bullpen to throw 
a few. Pavlik couldn't remember who 
got the one hit and was told it vvas Grant 
Hawgood. "Oh, that's O.K.." he said. 
"He's from Shaker Heights, and wc 
played on the same team back in Cleve- 
land." 


Jim Armstrong, the shortstop, is Huck 
because he is red-haired and freckled 
enough to look at home in bare feet and 
a frayed straw hat. Jim Merrick, the 
little southpaw pitcher, is Hamster, for 
some reason. Luis Lagunas, the second 
baseman who might be the No. I draft 
choice if he could run fast, is The Mexi- 
can. "I have to take Spanish." he ex- 
plained, "because Mexican is a bunch 
of slang. .Actually my major is educa- 
tion," ASU may be a football factors, 
but the baseball players, even though 
most of them are .sent along for season- 
ing by big league scouts and given schol- 
arships, do not major in penmanship or 
basket weaving. Of the 20 players on 
the roster, only four arc phys ed majors. 
".And they're not on pure scholarships, 
because all of them work." Winkles said. 
"For one thing, they maintain the play- 
ing field." 

The team has fun. but it plays serious 
baseball, even in practice. Because he 
was the kind of player who had to make 
it with his glove and his wits, Winkles is 



Icick the tire 
light the fire 
hea,d. for the hills! 


Four wheels arc fine if you just need transportation. But you 
need /ho wheels to go where the action is. On a Bridgestone 
90 TRAIL, you just light the fire and go, anytime. One 
minute it's a 60-mph road machine with jet-smooth accelera- 
tion. Next, it’s a sure-footed trail cycle that beats anything 
going on the hills. (Actually, 90 TRAIL is two motorcycles 
for the price of one, thanks to the exclusive quick-change 
dual sprocket.) 

Bridgestone is go! The husky 2-cycle rotary valve 
engine teamed with four-speed, constant-mesh transmission 
gives you extra speed and muscle. Penny-pinching, fuel- 
miser carburetor, his-and-hers saddle, and handy luggage 
carrier are standard equipment. (All you furnish is the girl 
and a picnic basket.) Sound like fun? Ride one and sec 
... at your Bridgestone dealer. Eight models to go on. 

How does Bridgestone stack up . . . 
against the other leading cycles? Let us 
rush you a copy of "What Makes Bridge- 
stone Different." Send 25y in coin to; 



Rockford Scooter Co., Inc. Dept. S , Rockford, Illinois 61101 
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a fiindamenuUisi. And because he was 
the kind of player who couldn’t afford 
to make mistakes, he can't stand mis- 
takes. But he tolerates them. ‘To coach 
college baseball,” he said, '’you have to 
be patient, because you’re going to see 
six things happen every game that could 
drive you nuts. But you have to keep on 
your players, keep reminding them all 
the lime." 

Winkles keeps on them. An outfielder 
who “nonchalants” a fly ball or an in- 
flclder who fails to charge a ground ball 
during batting practice is reminded of 
his nonfeasance in terms that would be 
clearly understood in any barracks room. 
And he teaches fundamentals. “I let 
them have a lot of batting practice," he 
said, "because they like it, but 1 don't 
think it helps much after the first few' 
practices. I'd rather work on cutoff plays 
and other things that can save a run here 
and there." 

Ron Lea. who pitched the 6-2 victory 
that swept the series and won ASU the 
division title, is allovyed to throw sliders 


because he can. But the others are I imited 
to fast balls, curves and changcups, 
with de-emphasis on changcups. The 
signs are simple and few. "1 don't have 
a take sign." Winkles said, "except on 
a 3-0 count and that’s automatic. If 
you’re going to build confidence in these 
kids you can't tell them not to swing 
the hat." 

The fundamental approach paid off 
in the Arizona series, which gave ASU 
a43-7seasonrecord(Ari/’onawas37-l3). 
Winkles’ team made fewer mistakes and 
took advantage of the opponents, Their 
strong hitting and pitching might have 
carried them through, but opportunistic 
base running rattled Arizona into dis- 
organization. One ASU player felt 
Winkles' tongue-lash for running reck- 
lessly, but two or three heard about 
extra-base opportunities they hadn't 
recognized. "You've got to be loose." 
Winkles said in his salty pre-series ad- 
dress, "and you've got to be aggres- 
sive at the same time. I realize that’s 
a big order, but you’re going to get 


the hell kicked out of you if you aren’t." 

The Sun Devils had the hell kicked 
out of them by Arizona in an earlier 
series at Tucson, losing two of three 
games. This time, as Athletic Director 
Smith might say, ASU tried harder. Still, 
they didn't try any harder than Arizona’s 
Eddie Southard, a 19-year-old outfielder 
from Cincinnati. In the first inning of the 
first game, sliding into second to break 
up a double play. Southard ripped the 
flesh off the first knuckle of his left hand, 
peeling it back to bare the tendon. 

Unstitched, Southard finished the first 
game and went hiiless. In the next two 
games, with his hand and bat padded to 
case the pain, he got three hits in four 
official at bats, walked four times, stole 
a base, scored twice and drove in a run 
with a sacrifice fly. He also made all the 
plays in the field, including robbery of 
what might have been a triple by ASU’s 
Jim Gretla. In the ninth inning of the 
third game they asked if there was a 
doctor in the house. Southard had finally 
given up. end 



Llama Calf -when you 


't go barefoot 


Cradle your foot in this magnificent leather. Notice how the slashed lop and the 
porous, breathing Llama Calf gently adapts to your foot for a splendid, immediate 
fit. Natural shrinking in the tanning process produces a subtle "give” that conforms 
perfectly. .. the feel is custom-made. Modern unlined fashion for the office— 
or all occasions. Surprisingly priced wherever you find finer shoes. 
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BOXING /i/oA/7 Lovesey 


Dirty Socks... maybe 

STAINED SOCKS... 

NEVER 



for Innersoles that breathe 

T«xon, Inc., South Hadley Fails, Mass. 


Floyd is beginning to 
see the tight — finally 


In Stockholm, Floyd Patterson humbled Texan Tod Herring with the 
hit-and>run style he now admits he should have used against Liston 


CTloyd Piitierson has foujihi ihrcc limes 
* in Slockholm since he was defeated 
for the second lime h> Sonny Lision. and 
ihc dilTerciice between the Paticrson who 
met the Italian Same Amonii in his first 
.Swedish bout 17 months ago and the 
Patterson who last week took on Texan 
Tod Herring is astonishing. Not that 
Herring’s credentials arc ONcrly impres- 
sive. At 27 he is the champion only of 
Texas. This, in fact, was his first bout 
outside his native state in seven years of 
fighting and one of only a few that he 
has fought outside his home town of 
Houston. But Herring is a big man 16 
feel 3‘/i inches, 210 pounds) with shoul- 
ders that one Swedish sportswriler de- 
scribed as being “as broad as the door of 
a cowhouse." In 29 fights he had scored 
19 knockouts. 

Even so. the Swedes were not exact- 
ly brimming with enthusiasm for the 
match. The sports paper Idroiishladt-t 
could not make up its mind whether 
Herring was “fish or fowl." which was 
not an intended pun on the lighter's 
name (the Swedish word for herring is 
sdt), but an expression of genuine con- 
fusion about Herring's qualities as a 
fighter. Lndcr a headline that read ARt 
wt THAT roM> or fi-ovo? the chief 
sports editor of Aficnhiadvl conveyed 
his own skepticism about the light: 
“This Herring business doesn't seem 
very tasty.'' 

These doubts did not affect the esteem 
in which Swedes hold Patterson, but 
they did have influence when it came to 
emptying Swedish pockets for the tight. 
When it became clear that tickets were 
not moving fast. Patterson traveled to 
Stockholm a day earlier than planned to 
help boost publicity. Even though the 
final crowd was 10.000. remarkable 


enough for a fight between two ill- 
matched Americans in a foreign city, it 
was still some 2.000 short of the sellout 
that the bout's promoters had hoped 
for. and which would have culled half 
a million kronor. 

After a round of golf on a course near 
Stockholm's center two days before the 
fight. Herring (who shoots in the NOs) 
spoke of his chances over a smorgasbord 
lunch. With nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, he was pinning his hopes 
on I’alterson running into his big punch. 
“Tou know how he jumps." he said 
across the table. “I hope to hit him with 
something on the way in. I’ll be stronger 
than he is on the inside. The only thing 
he's got going for him on the inside is 
his speed. He'll get off— boom, boom, 
boom,— eight shots and I'll get otV five, 
you know what I mean'? His speed will 
overcome me there but my live will be 
harder." 

As it turned out. Herring was never 
given a chance to prove his theories. 
Patterson's boom. boom, boom was 
blurred into a b-b-boommm as he fought 
the type of fight, he l>elatedly concedes, 
he should have fought against l.ision. 
He kept away from danger and darted 
in and out, using his ag/lily to reduce 
1 lei ring's advantages in si/c. 

Only in the second round did Her- 
ring score. Landing several good body 
punches, he seemed for a moment to 
become dangerous. Rut Patterson had 
no intention of letting this develop. In 
the next and final round, which lasted 
only 40 seconds, he finished ihc contest 
with seven line punches. The first two 
were short, extremely fast left hooks 
that sent Herring back on his heels. The 
two men then clinched for a moment 
before the fight moved out into the open 
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again, and I’attcrson hit Herring with 
the final five punches: a right, a left, a 
right, a left and a right. The blows sent 
the Texan staggering, though they did 
not knock him off his feet. 

At this point British Referee Teddy 
Waltham stopped the light. "'If Herring 
had taken another punch.” he said, 
"he might have been killed.” Although, 
in the fashion of boxers. Herring said 
later that he thought the fight was 
stopped too soon, he also admitted in 
his honest, likable fashion that his tegs 
were wobbling and his head was "muzzed 
up." 

"Why.” asked a Swede in the audience, 
"didn't Floyd fight Liston that way?” 
Drinking tea in the dressing room and 
frequently blowing his nose because of 
a cold that had come on that day. Pat- 
terson offered his own explanation. "All 
the time,” he said, "the whole world is 
learning different things. First the Wright 
brothers flew; now we have jets. I did 
not know yesterday what 1 know today, 
but if 1 had to fight Liston all over again 
1 would light a completely different style. 
My pride this time would not compel 
me to fight as 1 did before.” 

The metamorphosis, Patterson ex- 
plained. occurred in his fight with Chu- 
valo. "I have never fought anyone as I 
fought Chuvalo. My strategy before then 
was to go forward until I sustained an 
injury and was compelled to go back- 
wards, Against Chuvalo. I had to drop 
my pride or retire. My choice was not 
to retire but to retreat. That's why I 
won. But had I fought Chuvalo or Tod 
Herring or Eddie Machen the first time 
I came back to Sweden I do not believe 
I would have won. I took a very easy 
fight when 1 fought Amonti because I 
wanted to find out if I had anything left. 

I saw I still had something, and I trained 
for Machen and was able to win again. 
If I had fought Chuvalo immediately 
after Machen I don't think 1 would have 
won, so I have been stepping up gradu- 
ally, To beat Sonny Liston or Cassius 
Clay 1 have to get better still." 

At some point, somewhere, it remains 
Patterson's ambition to meet Liston 
again, even if it is not for the cham- 
pionship. His pride is still there, but it 
is not a foolish pride anymore. The dif- 
ference is that Patterson has learned 
some elementary truths about fighting 
big men which, when they were told to 
him by his old manager. Cus D'Ama- 
to, he had ignored. The light came late 
in the land of the midnight sun. but per- 
haps not too late. end 
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'^ou need 
is desire 


We supply the rest. Pennsylvania V 
new Centre Court tennis racket 
and championship balls are 
matched-calibre performers, 
magnificently responsive to 
your will to win. Take the 
imcanny balance and controlled 
flex of the thoroughbred Centre 
Court racket. Shots become 
automatic . . . your placements drop 
just where you want them. And 
the power-packed Centre Court ball 
becomes a streak of unleashed 
energy. All you need is desire 
...we’ll supply the rest. 


Free: "Tennis Fundamentals” Instruction book 

Yours free when you buy a can of Centre Court 
balls from your sporting goods dealer. Inside 
tips on strategy, playing to win. Get yours 
today. If your dealer is temporarily out of 
them, write us direct. 

Enclose 25 cents to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS • AKRON. OHIO TOP QUALITY FOR 50 YEARS 





THE BEAT 
BOATMEM 
OE 

THE EAZY 
SHORE 


If a beatnik is one whose life is devoted 
to enjoyment of the here and now with no 
thought of post or future, the yochtsmen of 
theQuai St. Pierre in Cannes should be colled 
boatniks. Like Fronk de Glasyer, the yocht- 
ing-capped figure at the top of the group 
shown here, they come to the Mediterranean 
from all over the world and just decided to 
stay. Most of them scratch a living from the 
boats they love os charter captains or deck 
swobs. De Glasyer wos o Rumanion gun- 
boot skipper until he dropped anchor in 
Cannes in 1925 — and never left. Now he sails 
his own 70-ton ketch for charter. The girl 
in the bikini was an industrial designer un- 
til she learned how to cook for yachtsmen. 
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^nce, long ago, Sam Muller, 
the 6-Foot 5-inch yochf coptain at left, 
wos a kid in Staten Island gozing at 
the ships thot soiled in ond out of 
New York Harbor. Since then he has 
been a merchont seomon, a newspa- 
permon, a soldier in the ormies of 
both Fronce ond Britoin, o broadcost- 
er, a tramp and o smuggler. Now he 
is a pillar of the cosuol woterfront 
society thot mokes its headquarters 
oi Connes' Cofe I'Esquif, a little bistro 
just across the harbor from Million- 
aires’ Row. The rich port of the har- 
bor is undergoing exhaustive "im- 
provements" now, but the bootniks 
of I'Esquif care little about thot. They 
like their port of the crowded harbor 
just the way it is. Besides, none of 
them could afford o berth in the new 
one. Stonley Owens, who owns the 
yocht "Micawber," might hove mode 
millionoire status if he'd hung on to 
his restaurant business in London, 
Instead he soiled to Cannes, along 
with his wife and daughter, for a holi- 
day in 1960. The three of them hove 
been there ever since, living on char- 
ters and enjoying themselves, os 
shown at right, with friends like 
Jocques (le Borbul van Vught, o one- 
time French fashion phofogropher, 
ond coolly British Pomelo Waller, who 
used to train horses bock in England. 

CONTINUED 
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A : iDY 
PIED-A-TERRE 
EOR A 
SAIEORMAM 


Cluttered Mediterroneon harbors like this one in Connes 
and the sweet life thof they encourage turned o lifetime 
soilboot man and oceon racer info a shomeless stinkpotter 


Rm glad that when 1 was a full-time windjammer 1 never 
called powerboat people stinkpotters. because now Rm 
one of them myself. A trifle surreptitiously, of course. 1 
keep Pied-ci-Terre, my 25-foot Bertram express cruiser, 
cached in the lesser ports of the Mediterranean, but I might 
as well confess that I'm a happy pariah. Me, I like being 
afloat. I like boats and the life thereof, and Rm delighted 
with my seagoing station wagon, a single-hander in the true 
sense of the word. No aching back as the price of independ- 
ence. Press a button to port and another to starboard; drop 
your lines, and off you go: come into a port, park instead 
of moor, and you're sunbathing on the cushions before 
your neighbor has finished furling the mizzen. I enjoy be- 
ing able to decide in the morning where to drop the hook 
for lunch, with perhaps a bit of water skiing on the way. 
No glut on the highway, a house on your back if the hotels 
arc full, and bread and cheese and wine in the galley in case 
a cove happens to look inviting and there arc no restau- 
rants ashore. 

Pan of my content comes from having matched the boat 
to the job, or perhaps I should say environment. There are 
windy parts of the world with long stretches of rough sea 
between harbors where I would settle for no less than masts 
above and a lead keel below. But for the Mediterranean, or 
any other body of generally calm water and short distances, 
a fast power vessel is hard to beat. Not the joys coitiinurd 
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of sail — the silent glide, the lift and surge 
of the crests, the elation of beating to 
windward or the excitement of a hard 
spinnaker run — but other kinds of fun: 
maneuverability, zip and an occasional 
hairy ride where seamanship and helms- 
manship are very real challenges. 

My conversion began back in '56. Aft- 
er winning the Bermuda race in /'inis- 
Wi re, five of us had cruised on across the 
Atlantic and into the Mediterranean, en- 
joying a fine, fast passage— largely un- 
der spinnaker — until we got to Gibral- 
tar. where the breeze ceased as though 
a portcullis had dropped. Thenceforth 
we crept along the coasts of Spain. 
France and Italy, with either no wind 
or far too much. For a sea with a repu- 
tation of full-time calm, the Mediter- 
ranean can show the writers of pilot 
books a thing or two, as every voyager 
since Ulysses has discovered. Playing 
fickle slants across the Gulf of Lion 
while watching lightning herald the ap- 
proach of a mistral, 1 thought how nice 
it would be to have a boat fast enough 
to get to the next port ahead of the 
wind. But then, riding out the gale. I 
shivered to think what might happen if 
that fast boat was not quite able to make 
it and got caught out. 

The next step in my education came 
four years afterward, when I navigated 
the prototype Moppie in a Miami-Nas- 
sau race. Dick Bertram and the late Sam 
Grifiith were co-helmsmen, and we 
didn't get caught out in bad weather, 
we went out in it deliberately. Small- 
craft warnings had come down at mid- 
night before a 7-o'clock-in-the-morning 
start, and seas generated by a three-day 
nor'easter were running undiminished 
in the Gulf Stream. In that blow. Moppie 
became airborne at the end of the Miami 
breakwater to land somewhere short of 
Cat Cay with a crash that not only col- 
lap-scd my chair but drove my spine into 
my skull, and 1 emerged from the eight- 
hour ordeal — in which we set a record 
— feeling like a survivor of the Battle 
of the Atlantic. But bruised and bat- 
tered though 1 was, especially as the 
wind piped up harder than ever in the 
Tongue of the Ocean, I had learned that 
some modern power vessels don't scare 
a crew to death in a bit of a blow. They 
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can take it if you can, w ith comfort or 
lack of it in direct ratio to speed, and 
they get you to port safely. Also, such 
is the perversity of human nature, with 
a hindsight of enjoyment. 

This sort of thinking, coupled witlt 
my passion for the Mediterranean, had 
brought me to Pied-a-Terre, which 
means, in literal translation, “a foot on 
the ground.” or, if you prefer the dic- 
tionary definition, “a temporary lodg- 
ing,” both equally appropriate. This in 
quite visible contrast to Finisterre, which 
means “land's end" — one for crossing an 
ocean, the other for dragging a toe 
around the rim of a landlocked sea. And. 
if 1 may say it. each equally ideal for its 
particular assignment. I had seen to the 
addition of small living-aboard com- 
forts during Pied-d-Terre's building in 
Miami, tucked her aboard a steamer in 
Jacksonville and swung her overboard in 
Marseille to swim away like a newly 
hatched duckling. 

Aboard Pied-d-Terre I found myself, 
for the first time in my boating career, 
faced with no problems from crew or 
weather, thinking of a body of water as 
an extension of the land in the back- 
ground. made for swimming and skiing 
and skin diving and sheltered-cove pic- 
nics. Suddenly the Mediterranean became 
part of the decor, too warm and too blue 
to be taken seriously. Obviously it had 
been created as a magic carpet to carry 
carefree mariners from St. T ropez to Por- 
tofino. from Cadaques to Capri, just as its 
finned denizens w'crc intended by divine 
providence to fall into the hands of cooks 
with the imagination to fashion paella 
and bouillabaisse and zuppu di pesi e. 

More than ever before, 1 found under 
these new' circumstances that cruising 
is a way of life, and that each part of 
the world has a boating flavor and point 
of view all its own. On the Mediterrane- 
an the most fascinating aspect, apart 
from the changing beauty of the shore 
beyond every headland, is the port wait- 
ing at the end of the passage. Each vil- 
lage. each town, each city has its own 
personality within a pattern that has de- 
veloped through the centuries. There 
arc the rambles through medieval streets 
too narrow and too steep to have been 
intended for wheeled vehicles. There is 


the pattern of boats lying alongside the 
quay, chrome-plated yachts cheek by 
jowl with fishing boats little changed 
from the days of the Phoenicians. There 
is the kaleidoscope of costumes, and the 
babble of languages and the adventure 
of the next meal. 

But there is also a catch. Too many 
other people have discovered the same 
joys. In some Riviera ports, as in ideal 
cruising areas everywhere, toul est pleiir. 
everything is full up, overflowing, com- 
phi—\he restaurants, the hotels, the 
roads, the beaches and especially the 
harbors. Sometimes you have to move 
on. At such times, speed in your craft 
is desirable. Sometimes there is a space 
if you can wedge in. Maneuverability 
and tough topsides help. And some- 
times you get fed up with people and 
want to escape to a lonely island an- 
chorage — and such places do exist, even 
here w hen the Cote d'Azur is awash with 
humanity — but then equally you want 
to gel back for a repast of hup de mer 
oil fenouil and a fiing at the frug in a 
quayside discotheque. Score points for 
a powerboat on every count. 

1 offer in evidence this memory of en- 
tering St. Tropez after several days in the 
practically deserted anchorages of the 
lies d’llyeres, three small islands lying 
off the coast of France where the Med- 
iterranean swings up into the Gulf of 
Lion. By day pines reflected in the clear 
water, by moonlight the songs of night- 
ingales. My craving for solitude as- 
suaged. the bright lights beckoned, so 
there 1 was, running at 22 knots along 
the magnificent bold shore of Provence 
past Cape Camarat. Perhaps I have neg- 
lected to say it earlier, but if you plan 
to cruise along the southern coast of Eu- 
rope you shouldn't simply take the wheel 
and commence yachting. You should 
lead up to it by stopping off in Paris. 
Rent a small automobile and begin navi- 
gating remote boulevards and side streets 
during meal hours, when traffic is light. 
Gradually you venture farther, eventu- 
ally tackling the Champs-Elysecs in late 
afternoon. If you succeed in accom- 
plishing the full circle at the Place de 
la Concorde during the evening rush, 
you are ready for the next step, parking. 
Anyone capable of getting to the curb 



In a word: class. 


A rnold Palmer is an amiable 
, man. but he has firm ideas about 
equipment. 

Last year he decided to have hi.s own 
clubs manufactured in his own way. 
And golfers ever since have been ask- 
ing their golf professionals; "What 
makes them special?’’ 

There’s a long answer and a short one. 
The long answer is: "Everything." 

Take the matching of .sct.s. It's so ex- 
act that all nine different clubs jeel 
identical in your hands. 

The engineering of heads and shafts 


is special, too. It’s calculated to give 
each club a flight pattern as predict- 
able as that of a guided missile. 

.And there are dozens of little perfec- 
tions you might not even notice. Like 
the subtle beefing up of the top of the 
blade, where most clubs are thin. Or 
the studied simplicity of the back de- 
sign. Even the depth and lusterof the 
chrome work is deliberate; it may not 
influence the ball, but it makes you 
feci good. 

Arnie’s whole idea is to place in your 
hands a set of tools so mechanically 
flawless you can forget about every- 


Arnie’s 


thing except your form. “After an 
hour." wrote one golfer, “the clubs be- 
gan to feel like part of my own arm.” 
What about the short answer? It’s in 
one word; class. If you have a touch 
of it. nobody needs to explain it to 
you. You'll just go to your pro shop 
some sunny Spring morning, and 
you'll fondle these beautiful weapons, 
and a bell will ring inside your head, 
and you'll do what comes naturally. 
Arnold Palmer Company, 
Chaiianooga, Tennessee. *— sSa-J 
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Bursting with freshness ...that’s Hamm’s! 
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in Paris can enter a harbor on the Rivie- 
ra with full confidence. 

On this day I yanked the engines to 
full astern as soon as I entered the break- 
water of St. Tropez. Pied-a-Terre gave 
a fine imitation of a horse reined back 
on its haunches, for confronting us 
around the perimeter of the quay was an 
unbroken phalanx of hulls like the 
locked shields of a Roman legion. No- 
where did there seem to be space for one 
more boat, not even a dinghy. 

But suddenly J .spotted a narrow gap 
between two boats on the far quay. Un- 
fortunately my momentary hesitation 
had been almost fatal. A floating green- 
house named Amphitrite and a mahoga- 
ny Riva runabout, which had entered 
astern, saw the hole at the same mo- 
ment. Ancient battlements on the hill- 
side trembled as the three of us gunned 
our engines together. After initial panic, 
I remembered a time during my Paris 
apprenticeship on the Rue de Rivoli. On 
that occasion it had been my trusty Deux 
Chevaux Vapeur — Citroen's two (steam) 
horsepower compact — against a Renault 
and a lunging Fiat. The three of us made 
for a parking space at the same time. 
While the Renault debated tactics, the 
Fiat established an overlap of a rear 
fender, but my Deux Chevaux had al- 
ready gained a safe leeward position at 
the curb, where possession was the only 
rule that counted. 

This time the Riva had the advantage 
of speed, my Bertram of virtually inde- 
structible fiber-glass topsides, while Am- 
phiiriw proceeded with the confidence 
inspired by that priceless maritime heri- 
tage, right of way of tonnage. The driver 
of the Riva got there first but seemed to 
sheer off at the sight of Pied-ti-Terre's 
slicing bow'. i drove into the gap. throw- 
ing out fenders and lines, closed my eyes 
and waited for a crash astern. When 
nothing happened. I looked back to find 
that Amphitrite had turned in pursuit 
of a boatload of girls in bikinis. So had 
the Riva. Later it developed that both 
my rivals had intended to sjjcnd the 
weekend in Cannes, all along. 

With no further chores I relaxed on 
the after cushions and let St. Tropez sink 
in. No sails to furl, no lines to coil, none 
of the thousand little snugging-down 
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Zodiac 

the name for automatic watches 


It’s SEA WOLFtimel Time to go surfing with... time to go skin-diving with... time 
to do the ’‘swim" with— that’s the Zodiac Sea Wolf, world’s finest and hand- 
somest in-or-out-of-the-water watch! Tested to an amazing underseas depth of 
660 feet, the Zodiac Sea Wolf is completely waterproof*, completely automatic, 
completely dependable. Sea Wolf Oatographic #17508— $110. Even tells the 
date automatically! 

ZODIAC WATCH CO.. 15 West 44th Street New York City 36, N. Y. 
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See our exhibit at the Swiss Watch Pavilion, New York World's Fair. 




WE MOVE 
SOME MIGHTY 
ADVENTURESOME 


PEOPLE! 


Get 'new city' intormation . . . answers to personal 
moving questions . . . FREE from United's BETTE 
MALONE CONSULTANT SERVICE. 


Bui you'll never catch them taking 
chances when they choose a 
mover. They rely on United's 
"Pre-Planned" care to handle the 
details of getting there. ■ All pos- 
sessions are packed by United 
professionals, with "breakables" 
nestled in special containers . . . 
fine-finishes guarded by padding. 
And onlv United provides the pro- 
tection of Super-clean Sanitized* 
vans. ■ So before you take the 
plunge . . . why not talk lo United? 
Call today for a free estimate. 
We're easy to find in the Yellow 
Pages. ■ 


MOVING WITH CARE . . . EVERYWHERE0 
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jobs of yore. Now my most serious re- 
maining problem was where to have 
lunch, frequently a dilemma along this 
coast, where everything is so good. From 
where I sat ! could see the tables of half 
a dozen cafes, but then 1 remembered 
Da Lalo, run by Italians turned Pro- 
vencal, out of sight around a corner. 

As I made a downwind approach 
across the Place de I’llotel de Ville an 
aroma came out to meet me. It is said 
along this coast that "fish live in waier 
but the good ones die in oil.” At Da 
Lalo's they simply float up to heaven on 
gossamer wings of pisiou, a local sauce 
of garlic and herbs. 

You don’t have to say anything on 
silting down at Da l.alo’s when they 
know you; just signal with a linger, and 
out comes a vin du pays in a thick brown 
earthenware pitcher, a Provencal rose, 
smooth but not sweet, tangy but not tart, 
chilled enough to form dewy beads on 
the outside of the pitcher. You sit back 
and somehow become pan of midi in the 
Midi— noon in the south of Prance. Sun 
warmth reflecting from old stones. Shut- 
ters of houses swung open, gales to gar- 
dens shut. Bougainvillea climbing a 
wall, cal preening on a stoop. Staccato 
rattle of knife and fork on plates, ring of 
bottle against glass, murmur of lunch- 


eon conversation. Hcreandlhcrca laugh, 
a happy laugh, for there are no real prob- 
lems at noon, only faint doubts about 
a place to sleep before the next dawn, 
a problem loo minor to worry about, 
one which somehow always seems to 
get solved. This is true even in St. I ro- 
pe?. which every night accommodates a 
summer population of 15,000 to 20.000 
visitors in less than 5.000 beds, accord- 
ing to local estimates. 

St. Trope/ epitomizes what has hap- 
pened to the slightly mad strip of Med- 
iterranean coast extending from the 
Costa Brava in Spain through the Riviera 
and Cote d'Azur of France to the north- 
ern Ligurian littoral, sometimes called 
the Italian Riviera. It is a compound of 
prosperity and leisure and emergence 
from ancient repressions, summed up in 
iTench as hi iiouvi-lh vague, the "new 
wave." Here in this ancient fishing vil- 
lage. beloved by Colette and other se- 
rious artists, a curvaceous demoiselle 
named Bardot made u memorable mo- 
tion picture, putting an extra curl on 
the crest of the new wave. Slacks were 
cut lower, sweaters tighter. Streets tilled 
with would-be producers in search of an- 
other Bardot and replicas of Brigitte 
looking for a producer. Cellars became 
nightclubs, dingy shops transmuted into 
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Nearly every big port and fashionable fish- 
ing village in the Mediterranean has yacht 
agencies ready ami wilting to charter cabin 
cruisers. Their prices range from 52,000 to 
510,000 or more a month. To avoid un- 
pleasant surprises it is advisable to write 
in advance. 

One of the best organized and least e\- 
pensive agencies (it is largely patronized by 
the French) is Luronautic. 47 Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Ilonore, Paris (telephone ANJ 
70-70 or 75-S5 1. This company has two types 
of small cabin cruiser. Its 30-foot, 75 hp. 
Dutch-built Vedette Argo will sleep four 
in comparative comfort and can be had v. ith- 
oul skipper or crew for the entire month of 
June for 51,250; two weeks in July or Au- 
gust cost 5900. The smaller boats (about 23 
feet long) also sleep four and arc about 30 ' , 
cheaper. All prices go down in September. 


French law will not allow a sailor to go 
more than 20 miles from the coast, so if you 
want to go to Corsica from Antibes on the 
French Riviera special permission has to be 
obtained, huronautic is better equipped than 
any lone U.S. sailor to get it. 

Putcoa, a charter agency that operates in 
the Balearics, has offices both in Palma, on 
M.ijorca. and at 16 Rue HaJevy in Parrs (tele- 
phone PRO 21-30). It rents 35-root French 
cabin cruisers with a one-man crew, sleeping 
live, for 5450 a week in midsummer. A 
slightly larger model that has room for six 
costs about 5650 a week. Paleoa will also 
arrange for the chartering of all kinds of 
privately owned motor yachts along the 
coasts of Spain, France. Italy and the Medi- 
terranean islands. The powerboat dc luxe is 
rented by the day: a 72-foolcr. with a crew 
of two or three, sleeping six, would be SI 20. 





The new Top -Flite woods 
deliver greater clubhead speed. 
With less effort. 


The new Top-flites have the classic 
form and you'll recoenise it at once. 
This is how a wood really ought to 
look. Without gimmicks. Without so 
much as a face screw to get between 
you and your shot. 

See Spalding’s unique new Top-Flite 
Registered woods at your golf profes- 
sional's right now. Stop living with 
your handicap and start shrinking it. 

ft.O.SptWflsA Br«t.{ne.,ChiMp<«, MPtMChuselts. 


i 
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Let Spalding’s new Top-Flite'f woods 
do the work. They help supply you 
with greater clubhead speed — there- 
fore, more distance — without forcing 
you to strain or break your groove. 

As you’d expect, it took a truly sig- 
nificant advance in clubmaking tobuild 
this extra potential into your game, 
Spalding- building on seventy-two 
years of expert clubmaking experience 
— searched out, discovered and de- 
signed the classic form for woods — the 
pure functional design that places all 
club components in hairline balance 
with each other. 




There’s more 
to good sun glasses 
than meets the eye! 


Sun glasses for good looks ? Ray-Bans come in dozens of flattering styles 
for men and women. 

Sun glasses for your eyes' sake? Ray-Bans, certainly, forsc/ent/f/c eye com- 
fort and protection all day long. Look before you buy. Then choose Ray-Bans 
— the most distinguished name m sun glasses. At optical offices and better 
stores. For free style catalog, write Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 14602. 


BAUSCH a LOMB 



SUN GLASSES 


Wear gfasses? You con have Ray-Ban tenses ground to your prescription. 
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boutiques, cafes blossomed everywhere 
there was .space for tables. Through it 
all vibrates a feeling for life, an excite- 
ment. a contagious enthusiasm. An Ital- 
ian count of uncertain age once com- 
mented. ‘*1 go every year to St. Tropez. 
It restores my youth." Perhaps that is 
the secret of the whole coast. 

Yet, curiously, here and elsewhere the 
bedrock of ancient virtues and customs 
lies under the froth of the new wave. 
Fishermen go put-putting out to sea 
while visitors arc still making the rounds 
of the discotheques. Women in rusty 
black hang laundry above the streets and 
trudge forth among the bikinis with bas- 
kets on their arms. Produce is sold in the 
stalls of outdoor markets, and moppets 
carry copper pitchers to the corner cave 
to bring home the dinner wine. 

But the harbor? Ah! You must sec the 
harbor to understand about boats and 
boating on the Mediterranean. The large 
yachts in a neat row along the quay, 
those with "St. Trope?" or "Cannes" or 
"Monaco" lettered across the stern, they 
go nowhere. Each morning sailors look- 
ing more salty than the Cape Horn breed 
appear on deck. The decks are swabbed, 
the brass or chrome is polished to blind- 
ing perfection, the lines arc coiled as 
though ready to run. Then the mariners 
retire under the forward awning for the 
day. Later a steward changes the water 
in the (lower arrangement on the after- 
deck. At some moment when the sun 
nears the yardarm an owner and his 
guests appear to decorate the lounge 
chairs and sip an aperitif. As far as going 
to sea is concerned, there is the grim 
memory of a yacht that left an inner- 
circle mooring in June for an afternoon 
sail and was not able to get back in until 
September. 

Many of these imposing vessels are 
built along the rim of this enchanting 
sea. My favorite model is Italian. It is 
somewhat narrow of beam and a bit 
top-heavy from varnish and chrome, 
but no louder exhausts have ever been 
achieved by naval architects anywhere. 
Twenty Ferraris and a covey of Jaguars 
warming up in the pits before a race 
would be drowned out. On the rare oc- 
casions when one of these yachts leaves 
a harbor, large twin propellers dig a hole 

continued 
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When our club members come out for something, they do it unanimously. All the tickirg pin stripes shown 
here are 52 percent acetate, 42 percent cotton, 6 percent rubber and they come in styles for boys as well as 
men. The Caribbean trunks on Bob Cousy cost about $5.95. The hooded jacket is 50 percent cotton, 50 
percent Lirelle Rayon, costs about $9.95, available in seven different colors. The swim walkers worn by 
Frank Gifford and the Caribbean trunks on Bobby Hull are about $6.95 the pair. The boy's trunks are about 
$4.98. All available in four splendid color combinations. Tom Kelley took the picture near the El Mirador, 
a Western International Hotel, in Acapulco. 


jaiilztMi 

International 
sports club 


•portaw«ar for sportaman 



What a wonderful, healthful way for the family to share the thrill of the outdoors. And there’s a stylish new 
Schwinn— America's Favorite Bicycle-that’s just right for you. Lightweight sport bikes with 10 speed gears 
. . . Tandems .... Junior models for the youngsters and the famous Schwinn Sting-Ray— the bike with the 
sports car look. Ready to really join the fun? Stop in at your nearby Franchised Schwinn Dealer. Try the 
Schwinn of your choice and discover how much fun cycling has become. 


Schwinn 10 Speed Varsity $66.95* Schwinn Deluxe 5 SpeedTwinn $119.50* Schwinn Sting-Ray $49.95* 

"Svggttted pritt Slightly higher Weil and South. 


tcJuuliu^ 


• 1856 North Kostner Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60639 


Arnold, Schwinn & Co. 
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In the water into which the stern settles. 
1 his causes the bow to rise, adding to 
the rakish appearance of the craft, and 
gives an impression of high speed. Then 
forward motion commences, ,^fter head- 
way is attained, majestic waves follow 
astern, overwhelming water skiers and 
becalmed sailboats like a seismic dis- 
turbance. 

There arc t>nl.v a few simple rules to 
bo followed in order to achieve rapport 
with the masters of these impressive 
yachts. One is; never bring up the subject 
of bad weather, which by a gentlemen's 
agreement does not exist along these 
coasts in summer. But if another mari- 
ner. wishing to impress you with his 
hardihood, describes lunv his valiant 
ship rode out the gale of the previous 
week, be careful not to mention that you 
were out at the same lime and didn't 
notice anything unusual, it is also unwise 
to play the game of one-upmanship 
common in home yachting circles that 
begins with the seemingly innocent ques- 
tion, "And how big is luuc boat'.’" The 
barefoot character in dungarees and 
faded fisherman's shirt standing next to 
you on the quay may turn out to be 
(ireek, and the owner of the vessel you 
mistook fiT a cruise liner when entering 
port. 

To do them justice, however, the pro- 
prietors of such huge sailors' lumrding 
houses seem to be having as much fun 
as the owners of the small fry scooting 
from harbor to harbor, formality and 
yachting protocol be dumped oversidel 
Everybody peels down to the minimum 
under the blazing southern sun and goes 
ashore to eat in waierfroni bistros, and 
gets a bit tipsy on \iii elii pays and llirts 
and then dances under the stars, and you 
couldn't give any of them u mansion in 
Newport, net even with an America's 
Cup challenger thrown in. 

On the opposite end of the yachting 
spectrum are the owners of lesser float- 
ing contrivances, extending down to in- 
llalcd rubber rafts powered by out- 
boards. Fhom the air on any given day 
in midsummer the 'longshore flotilla 
looks like aerial photographs of landing 
craft converging on Omaha Beach, hu- 
ropeans have a quality of finding enjoy- 
ment in the simple life, and nowhere is 





Is this henpecking, or is this heaven ? 

He rents cars from National to get S&H Green Stamps 
absolutely free. His next trip will give film enough 
to get her that new chaise longue. He also gets fast, 
courteous service... new '65 Fords and other 
fine cars. Is he henpecked? Or is he shrewd? 

National Car Rental 



NEW! Four-wheeled golf car by Cushman 


In the new Cushman "Trophy" Model Colfsier you ride with the stability 
and the sense of security only a four-wheeled vehicle can give you. The 
automofive-type suspension system in (he front, coupled with shocks front 
and rear gives you the smoothest ride in golf. Power for this newest Cushman 
model is the standard 36-volt electric system. More golf cars are in use today 
with this Cushman system than with any other power. Free full-color booklet 
describes all six Cushman golf 
car models. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy today! 


"rhe b/ff name in little wheels" 

LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 

A DIVISION or OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 



CUSNMAH MOTORS 
1033 N. 2Ut Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Please send me your new free (olf car booklet. 


Slammers! 

Play the new 
high 

compression 

Wilson Staff 
ball 

I F you're a genuine distance hitler 
or a low handicap golfer, the new 
high compression Wilson Staff w ill give 
you all the booming sardage you de- 
serve. Its new cut-resistant cover will 
give sou a sweeter “click,” too. Find 
out for yourself. Test drive a new high 
compression Staff. Great way to move 
out in front of your foursome. 


PlAV TO WIN WITH 

un^ 
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ihis more evideiu than alloat. Whole 
faniiltcs crowd aboard tiny cabin cruis- 
ers, mama sunbathiiiB on the forward 
deck, papa casually steering with a foot, 
while Ics eii/aiils - OT humhini or niiios. 
depending on the Hag astern — swarm on 
the back porch under hanging sausages. 
And they arc nomads in the best cruising 
sense. One summer on Elba. 1 watched 
Poriofcrraio harbor empty before noon 
each day to till up again w ith a complete 
turnover of neighbors before dark. 

Thus it is all the more fascinating that 
along this limited strip of coast, vaca- 
tion mecca of the world free to travel, 
there could exist quiet little anchorages, 
almost untouched. My Pied-u-Tcnc 
once carried me happily into He .St. 
Honorat, for example: a harbor not 
much bigger than an osprey's nest that 
you go into through an entrance a cou- 
ple of arm spans wide, fen small cruis- 
ing boats would lill it chockablock. and 
the innermost would have to be shoal 
draft indeed. Ashore, footpaths wind 
through pine glades and along a de- 
serted rocky shore, past fields and vine- 
yards tended by monks from an order 
already centuries old in 1000 A. D. Mon- 
astery bells calling the fathers to morn- 
ing prayers awakened me at dawn, after 
a night silent except for the lap of wave- 
lets, yet from deck I could see the whole 
necklace of lights from Cannes to An- 
tibes, including joyously uninhibited 
Juan-les-Pins. where the Jukebox and 
the neon lights never dim. 

A few miles farther to the west arc 
grouped Lcs I Icsd'Hyercs — Porquerolles, 
Port-Cros and Levant — rugged, pictur- 
esque, somehow tropic in appearance, 
unpeopled except for a few small sclile- 
ments. Here anchorages arc usually un- 
shared, Snug berths with trees flowing 
down hillsides into the water remain as 
private as a gunkhole on the Chesapeake 
or Penobscot. Skin divers may explore 
shallow’ reefs, hikers ramble trails 
ashore, amateur archaeologists clainbcr 
over ruins dating back to the Romans, 
while sunbathers bake to the deepest 
bronze — with the deepest of decolleics. 
if desired, for the town of Heliopolis on 
lie du Levant is the largest nudist colony 
in France. 

Ranging farther across the shining 

ionlima-d 



Swingers! 

Play the new 
medium 

compression 

Wilson Staff 
ball 

I F (he honest, now) your golf swing 
is about average, the new medium 
compressitin IViJson .Staff will •’leel” 
best to you, give >ou every hit of dis- 
tance that's locked inside sour .swing. 
Smack a new Staff' and listen to the 
sweet ‘’click” of its cut-resistant cover. 
Then watch it go! Great way to get a 
close-up view of the cup. 
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All I said was Qantas. 

Say no more. Once they find out you flew Qantas to Rome you 
have them eating out of your hand. They know you expect 
Special attention — like the exuberant Australian brand of service 
aboard a Qantas jet. They know you know your way around the world. 
They know you have a taste for life and a thirst for adventure. Next 
trip, tell the world you're someone special; tell your travel agent 
you want to fly Qantas. Or tell Qantas you want to roam. 


Either way around the world. Every day from Sar> Francisco. 
First flight of the day from New York to London, 

OHicesr New York, Boston. Philadelohia. Washington D.C., 
Detroit, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, Dallas. Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. 

(BOAC General Sales Agent in major cities.) 



Australia's round-the-world airline 
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pEsen^ 

Desenex Jjis the 
Athletes ’ 

Athletes Foot Treatment 

Selected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team at Tokyo. 
Preferred by nearly all NFL and AFL trainers. 

Most often prescribed and recommended by doctors. 
Compounded with undecylenic acid, a standard Athlete’s 
Foot treatment used by the U.S. Armed Forces. 


Stay ahead of the game and 
avoid the itching, cracking and 
inflammation of Athlete’s Foot. 
Just use Desenex regularly. It’s 
as effective for the prevention as 
it is for the treatment of Athlete’s 


Foot. Get Desenex Powder or 
cooling Desenex Aerosol for day- 
time use — and Desenex Oint- 
ment for night. Desenex is guar- 
anteed to work or we’ll refund 
your money. Fair enough? 

\\ IX.l-HAKMAC llA>T.lUK‘lir'««T.N V 141503 
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waicrs. the Balcarics lie grouped otT ihe 
coast of Spain to the south. Majorca, 
serviced by direct jets from the capitals 
of Europe, has taken on some of the 
aspects of Nice and its environs, with 
towering glass-fronted holds abvivc 
crowded beaches, but the yachtsman 
will have no dilficulty in getting away 
from it all as many lesser ports exist 
around the perimeter of the island, 
virtually deserted. Others of the group 
are lower on the discovery scale. Mi- 
norca ami Ibira arc just beginning the 
cycle of exploitation inevitable iit places 
combining sunshine and sea. while 
I-'ormcntcra may still be classified as 
primitive. 

But not so much so as the I'rcnch 
island of Corsica near the Italian boot. 
The entire cast coast, from the town of 
Bastia to the Strait of Bonifacio, is a 
series of scalloped beaches. si>me with 
whitesand reminiscent of the Caribbean, 
rare in this pan of the world. The west- 
ern shore bemee/i CuhiamJ Ajctceiound 
extending on down to the piciuresijue 
medieval fortress village of Bonifacio is 
deeply indented by miniature fjords ly- 
ing between the mountain folds, anchor- 
age after anchorage with rarely another 
yacht in sight. French wines are cheap, 
bistros reminiscent of the homeland 
glorify the towns, swimming is good 
almost every where. 

Acro.ss the .Strait of Bonifacio, less 
than eight miles, lies the even larger 
island of .Sardinia, somewhat similar 
topographically hut seas apart in cul- 
ture. Here are the cheeses and the wines 
and the pastas of Italy, along with as 
much privacy and unspoiled country- 
side as any purist could desire. Explora- 
tion of the byways of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia alone could occupy a summer, 
but not faraway beckon smaller jewels 
spilling out of the treasure chest of Italy: 
Capraia. Pon/a. Elba, Monte Cristo. to 
name a few. each dilTcrcnt. each having 
its own facets of charm. 

't'oii will note that I give the islands 
and their simple way of life equal billing 
with the rich fare of the Cole d'A/ur. 
A chef can't create a bouillabaisse with- 
out a variety of ingredients. Here they 
exist. And Pieil-d-Tcrre is the spoon I 
sample them w ilh. end 



AIM 



At CiTRrE, rescarth, inaruifacturing and o|jerations are 
all aimed at serving tlie |Hiblic interest. Research de- 
velops ne^v ideas. Mamifacturing translates them into 
jirotlucts. Operating companies put them to work for the 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 


community. This teamwork brings the public new and 
better services in the quickest, most economical way. 
And such service, we are convinced, is the soundest basis 
for growth. 



GENERALrELEPHONE& ELECTRONICS'^ 

730 THIRD AVE.N.Y. 10017- GT&E SUSSICHAftltS: Gcnttil I«(>0hotM 0«tiiti<i$Cos.in 33 sitiK ■ CT&t Lab(m«iis • GT8£ Inicnwiiml •Gc<w«l Omiwv Ca • Avtomitic EkKiric- Imkim Eietliic • Srh«rw EMthc 




THE FIRST WATER-ACTIVE HAIRDRESSINGI 


'New Groom & Chan 


is water-active Just like me / 


CLEAR CLEANSING HAIR GROOMING-WITHOUT GREASE 


It's water-active . . . works with water to groom and clean with every 
combing. Helps clean away dirt and dandruff, prevent grease build-up ! 


Here's the revolutionary new men's hair- 
dressing that can actually groom and 
clean with every combing. Non-greasy 
Groom & Clean is not a cream. ..contains 
no alcohol. It'sihe crystal clear. water-ac- 
tive formula. It actually mixes with water. 
Just wet combing with Groom & Clean 


grooms your hair as it helps clean away 
dirt and dandruff. ..prevent grease build- 
up. Other hairdressings build up grease 
that can trap dirt and dandruff. But with 
Groom & Clean you can see and feel the 
difference. Your hair stays neat, groomed 
and clean. Try it. It's a new experience. 



COMPARE Groom & Clean vs. regular cream. 
Put a dab of cream on one hand . . . Groom & 
Clean on the other. Try rinsing them off with 
plain water. See? Cream leaves a greasy film 
on your hand just as it does on your hair. But 
Groom i Clean rinses clean. There’s no grease 
build'up with Groom & Clean. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

"Ten. 9. 8. 7 . . . the pitcher starts hLs wind- 
up ... fi, 5. 4. 3, 2. 1 . . . contact!" ohroii 
( 6-2) players tried to have the countdown, 
aimed atrattlingthe pitcher, reach "coniact" 
just as W'illie Horton hit the ball. Willie u.su- 
ally obliged. In a five-game stretch, the 22- 
year-old graduate of Detroit's Northwestern 
High School went 15 for 22, hit six home 
runs and had 16 R Bis. "The good Lord will- 
ing." said Horton, "I hope to keep it up until 
October 1.5." The regular season ends Octo- 
ber 3, so Horton must entertain World 
Scries plans for the Tigers, who had a good 
week until Sunday, when they dropped an- 
other doubichcader to Boston. Mickey l.o- 
lich started and won twice, also worked in 
relief. ManagerCharIcy Dressen rejoined the 
club as a "spectator." And Horton climbed 
to the baiting lead with a .41)3 average. Willie 
was given $50.000— one of the largest bo- 
nuses ever awarded a Negro ballplayer— to 
sign with Detroit. He had two great years in 
the minors, was recalled in September of 1963 
and hit a pineh two-run homer in his first 
major league at bat. A Hop last season, he 
was sent back down, but now he seems to 
have won the left-field job for good. "Willie 
walks, talks and stands up to the plate just 
like Roy Campanella.” said Dressen. And, 
like Campy, Willie has a weight problem. 
Dressen ordered him to lose 22 pounds last 
year, then gave h im a 22-pound ham to "show 
you how much you've lost." SVillic now- plays 
with 202 pounds on a 5-foot 1 1-inch frame. 
The youngest of 14 children, he lost both his 
parents in an auto accident this past winter. 
Horton and Carl Yastrremski of hosion 
(5-3) staged a tremendous hitting duel one 
night last week. Horton had four hits — 
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LEADERS: 

PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 






Wins 

SO 


ERA 

lA 

Drysdalc 

S-2 Koulax 

61 

PrvIxBr 

1.70 

Cm 

Ellis 

S-0 Elirs 

34 

Maloney 

231 

Phil 

Short 

4-3 Short 

43 

Short 

196 

Sf 

Marichal 

5-3 Perry 

48 

Manchal 

1.07 

Hou 

Giu<li 

6-0 Bruce 

31 

Giush 

162 

StL 

Gibson 

6-0 Gibson 

S4 

Gibson 

2 57 

Mil 

Cloiiingec 

4-2 Cloniiiger 

25 

O’Dell 

3.00 

Chi 

Buhl 

4-2 Jackson 

22 

McDaniel 

1 88 

NV 

Belhke 

2-0 Jackson 

25 

fisher 

300 

Pill 

VealB 

2-1 Veale 

37 

McBean 

2 67 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 




Chi 

BuzhardI 

3-0 2 with 

27 Buzhatdl 

1.35 


Pascual 

4-0 Pascual 

36 1 

<aat 

221 

Del 

Lolich 

5-2 Lolich 

38 Sherry 

064 

LA 

Newman 

41 Chance 

37 May 

1.97 

Ball 

Roberts 

4-2 Roberts 

27 Pappas 

1.80 

Clev 

Terry 

4-1 McDowell 49 Terry 

t 60 

NY 

Stott lemyre 

3-2 Bouton 

32 Slolllemyte 

2.72 

Bos 

Monbouquette d-Z Moiehead 27 Monbouquette 3.19 

Wash Ridzik 

2-1 Ortega 

21 1 

McCormick 

2 67 

KC 

Talbot 

2-2 Talbot 

23 O’Oonoghue 

3.44 


including two homers — and five RBIs. Ya- 
slr/emski had five hits — a single, double, tri- 
ple and two homers — and five R Bis. Ya/ bat- 
ted .444 for the week, hit six homers and hud 
14 RBIs. Bill Monbouquette won twice, and 
Dave Morehead went nine innings to beat 
New York. "I had an olf night," grinned 
Morehead. "I was around the plate." Jerry 
Kindall. of all players, kept susstsorA (5- 
3) moving. Despite a .198 average. Kindall 
started two winning rallies, helped beat Dean 
Chance of Los Angeles with a home run and 
homered and singled to edge Kansas City 
2-0. Said Manager Sam Mole, "NS'e'rc the 
club to beat now. We're winning the kind of 
games we lost last year." Chicago (7-1 ) con- 
tinued to get fine pitching all around, and 
Pete Ward started to hit. Milt Pappas of 
iiALriMORF (4-3) won the lOOth game of his 
career. After four straight vvins, Robin Rob- 
erts lost twice as the Orioles struggled with- 
out the injured Brooks Robinson. Mickey 
Mantle returned to the nfw york 13-4) 
lineup and hit two home runs against Bos- 
ton. but the Yankees still dropped three of 
four to the Red Sox. A Yankee player con- 
soled Pedro Gonzalez, traded to Cleveland 
for Ray Barker, with: "Jl could have been 
worse. We might have kept you." Dean 
Chance lost twice and failed to last an inning 
against the White Sox as t.os angufs (1-5) 
slumped against the top two teams. ci.i vi- 
t asp's (1-5) Sam McDowell struck out 12 
Senators, gave up only five hits. "McDowell 
has everything Sandy Kefufax has," compli- 
mented Frank Howard, washisgton (2-4) 
Catcher Mike Brumley dropped what should 
have been an inning-ending third strike, and 
Chuck Hinton of Cleveland followed with 
a grand-slam home run. Haywood Sullivan 
replaced Mel McGaha as kan.saS city (2-5) 
manager. "Mel didn't make all those errors 
and bad pilches," admitted Athletics General 
Manager Hank Peters. Rookie Catcher Rene 
Luchemann went 4 for 5, powered a double- 
header sweepofiheTw ins in Sullivan'sdcbut. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

i.os ANtrt.t.i.s (5-3) lengthened its first-place 
lead to 31/2 games with some hair-raising 
baseball. The Dodgers got only one hit 
olf Chicago's Dick Ellsworth, but the hit was 
a pinch three-run homer by Al Ferrara that 
beat the Cubs 3 I. Two Chicago misplays 
preceded F'errara's homer, only the second 
of his major league career. Sandy Koufax 
whifi'ed 13 while shutting out Houston, and 
Ron Fairly won two more games with sin- 
gles In eight games Dodger pitchers allowed 
only 16 runs. Alston even used Lou John- 
son. up from Spokane, in the cleanup spot. 
Willie Mays, Willie McCovey and Jim Ray 


by MARK MULVOY 


Hart slammed decisive home runs for san 
iRAN’Cisco (6-1). Hart broke up a battle 
between Gaylord Perry and Houslim's Ken 
Johnson with a ninth-inning homer. Thanks 
to Pittsburgh, SI. 1.01 is (5-2) jumped into 
the first division. The Cardinals swept four 
more from the Pirates, now have won 16 
straight from them. Last year's champion- 
ship infield— Bill White, Julian Javier. Dick 
Groat and Ken Boyer— finally was reunited 
after injury problems. Bob Gibson ran his 
record to 7-0 by winning twice. Ntw york 
( 4-2) swept a doublehcadcr from Cincin- 
nati to complete a 7-4 homestand against 
lop opposition. Roy McMillan (II for 23) 
and Jack Fisher (w ins over St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati) were standouts. Dick Stuart helped 
win two games for philadi-i phia (4-3) with 
home runs, but he still was booed constant- 
ly. "Ah, these Philadelphia fans arc still ama- 
teurs in the booing department, compared 
to those in Pittsburgh," said Stuart. Art 
Mahaffey pitched superbly again. Joe Torre 
helped win two games for milwalki r (3-3), 
but the Braves used 2 1 pitchers in six games. 
Cincinnati's (3-4) relievers performed mis- 
erably against the Mels. Said Manager Dick 
Sisler, "1 wish Sammy F.llis were still in the 
bullpen and not a starter." So Ellis started 
against the Mets. didn't last an inning and 
lost his first after five wins. Houston (1-7) 
lost six straight. Dave Giusii— "Remember, 
it's not cofl'cc, it's just tea." he said, explain- 
ing the correct pronunciation of his last 
name— finally lost after winning his first six. 
Dick Bcriell of Chicago (3-4) was fined 5500 
for being five pounds overweight, pins- 
BiiRGH (1-6) continued to slump and had 
lost 20 of 24. The Pirates scored only five runs 
in Vernon Law's five losses. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 



WILLIE HORTON 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BORTmo -tJ.S All iuKi: Copuin RtCVtAHfi 
till. MAN Mcm ihtf Ndrili Amerrc.in linn Class 
champ iiinship and Tcs.in HOH .MOSBAC'H !• R umk 
ihe rnglish-Spcakiins l.'nion Cup lor Dragon Class 
boats in luo isccks orcompcliliun on (Jrcai bound. 
Bermuda- Tillman’s victors was gained ssnh Tour 
isms and tiso seconds, while MvisbacKer had three 
wins, one second and one Tuurili. 

Miami Boaibuilder DICK HI.RIRAM. runner- 
up Tor Ihe I'rM world powerhcs.ii driving chanipion- 
slnp. druse his M-Tont Ur»\c \tup/'U‘ to a storld 
record Tor dicscl-powered boats ot 57.65 mph in 
ivso runs oscr a mcasiired-mile course on the Mi- 
ami ship channel. The lormer mark Wiis *12.35 

BOWLING Ihe winner ol Ihe Queens Tournament 
• il the Woman's Intcrnationjl Bowling Congress in 
Portland. Otc. ssas UhTTI' KCCZ'l SSKl oT Chi- 
cago. ssho finished an undcleated week with two 
victories oscr LaVerne Carter ol St. t.ouis on the 
last dav of Ihc luurnameni. 

BOXING f ornH-r llcasssscighl Champion I I C)\ D 
Pat TI RSON scored a TKO oser 1 od Herring oT 
Houston III a scheduled lO-rounder in Siuckholiii. 
Sweden when ihe retercu slopped the light alter 4t) 
seconds oT the third round l/uw 7.’l 

GOLF i ort Worlli's Colonial Naiional Insilalion 
lournaiucnl. postponed alier the third round Tor iwo 
da>s because of heas> rants, was ftnaU> won hs 
Australian BRUC t' CRAMPION. whose lasi- 
roond 66 gave him a total ol 276. Ociirge Knudson 
oT Canada ssas second al 27'f. 

I>ICK MA'itR. -fU. ssho dropped olT the tour 
shoril> alter ssinning chc L.N. Open and the world 
championship at Tam O'Sh.inler in iy5?. reiurned 
ihis jear and Iasi weekend won the SlOO.OtH) Ns-w 
Orleans Open, His 35->ard chip inio the cup on Ihe 
ISih hole oTthe final round, combined ssith Briis'e 
IX-slin's missed sis-Toul putt on the same hole, gasc 
Maser the siclorj with a 72-hole score oT273 and 
leTi Deslm and Bill Marlindalc lied lor second with 
:74s. 

HANDBALL PAT KIRBV dcloalcd Mjrr> ll>de 
In Jl. 21 6. 21-14 to ssm ihc naiional \AL Toui- 
w.ili iitle at (he .New Turk Alhleiic Club. 

HARNESS RACING iiKtl HANOSIR (52.hl|. 
scored Ills 2h(h siraighl sicior) lo gain llie lirsi leg 
of pacing's Triple Crown, Ihc $125.2.76 Cane I u- 
iurii> al tonkers R.iccwav. Dnscii b> I rank Frsm, 
lie won bs }‘/i leiigllisoscr Bubb) T Kniglil in 2 01. 

HOCKEY The 1 ads 11s itg Iroplis Tor ihe Mil. plas- 
er who best cunibincs iiuIsianJing abilil> wiili 
gcnilemanl> conduct w.is jssarded lo BOBB> 
Hijl.l of Ihe Chicago Black Hawks ROtil.R 
( ROZIt R. goalie Tor ihc Dciroil Red W ings, was 
named winner of ihc Calder Memorial Trophy as 
llse season’s ouisuitdiog rookie and Pll.RRli PI- 
LOT L ol llic m.ick Hawks gained the James Norns 
Memorial Tropli} Tor tile league’s best defenseman. 

HORSE RACING -Hon Turctilie rode TOM KOLll. 
($y.20l to victor) in the mile and llirec-siMccnihs 
Prciikncss at Pimlico, healing [Tapper Dan bs a neck 
il’uiir S0>. Keniucks Derbs winner Lucks Debonair 
hnished seseiilh. 

I he Itrsi leg of New York's Tuple Cross n for i illics, 
Ihe $58.81X1 Acorn al Auucducl. was sson b> 
OROLND CONTRUl. <$791, Don Pierce up. hs 


MOTOR SPORTS A. J. I f)T f of Houston vtualilieJ 
Tor the pole position tor the Indi.inapolis ^00 on 
Mas 31 by drismg four laps in a record aser.ige 
s(veed of 161.2 mpti l/ioifi' -Jhi. 


ROWING The first olVicial Mid-Amcrica Sprint 
slunipionships. on the Wahash Riser in Indiana, 
were won bs M.kRltTTA, followed b) Purdue 
and Kansas Slate (/wee 601 


Ihc HARAaRD sarsiis heavyweight crew gained 
an carlv lead .tnd maintained it in defeat previmisis 
unbeaten Cornell bv 2'/5 lengths in the I astern Sprint 
championships on Lake Ouinsigamond. Ma-s. 
Pulling againsi a head wind, the t rinison oarsmen 
covered the 2.0(K)-iueicr course in 6 minutes 10 4 
seconds, well abcis*c record time. Ilarsard eresss 
took live of the m\ championships in all. losing onis 
the sarsil) liglilweighl race to CorncH. 


TENNIS MARIA niJIlNO of llra/il beat Nancy 
Riches ol D.illas 6 I, I 6. 6 .3 to win the li.ilian 


International Championship in Rome for the third 
lime and five days later defeated Annette van Zyl of 
.South Al'ricd, 6 4, 6 4 in the finals of the l lorcnce 
niernalional tournament Auslialia’s MARTA 
MULLKiAN took the men’s singles in Rome Iroin 
\Ianuel Santana ol Spain M'. 6 4, 6 3. 6 I. In 
Morence the men’s winner was RAKaPI OSUNA 
of Mesico, who beat Ion T'riac of Rumania 2-6. 
9-7, 6 3, I, i. 

t MUCK MsKINI n defeated Ham KisTuirdson, 

’ 6,6 .3.6 I in the men's limil of Ihe Atlanta Insild- 
iion Touriianicni M*\Rli.ARLI SMITH of Aiis. 
irulia gained the ladies’ title when Lesley Turner 
sprained her ankle warming up for the final and had 
lo dclaull. 


SWLDI.N. ihe Davi- Cup Luropean Zone cham- 
pion last sear, was eliminated m the second round 
in Stockholm hs C’rcs'hoslosakia 3 2 


TRACK & FIELD Running his last mile lor Widiila 
I Kans.) I asi High School. JIM RA'UN hecume the 
first III L S. history lo break four minutes m scholas- 
iic eompeiilion when he ran .3:58.3 at the Kansas 
high school track ehanipioftships in W'lehita. Ii 
was also flic fastest mile :n the L S. this year and 
the third time tins season Ryiin has set ness inler- 
scholasiic mile marks. 

\ IL1 AN()\ A's iwo-mile relay learn (Jim Orr, Al 
Adams, I om .Sulhsan and N.iel Carroll) provided 
the high poim of the Coliseum Relays in Los 
\ngelos by cnualing iis listed world record of 7:19. 
,1 mark Ihat had been bettered by Oklahoma Slate 
two weeks earlier W'ashingtrsn State freshman 
tij RRV 1 INOCIRI N set a meet mark in the iwo- 
milc run |8 .38,9). and R.*\NDA klAISON, wjiti 
set ihe world record with a 7l)-fooi 7'mch put a 

a meet record. Matson, the meet’s only double 
Winner, also won the discus throw wnh a IK6-fnoi 
5t^-inch ellorl, 15 feci short of his best mark. 
The Lmsersiiy ol KANSAS gathered 58 points in 
field events for an overall total of 100 to wm the 
dig l.ighl chaTiipionslups in l.insoln. Nch,, gising 
fired Coach Hill Laslon his I2ih conference lille 
in 14 years. The individual star, however, was 
Nebraska's C H ARLIP (.iRPTNI,. who gained the 
Henrs .Schulte Award for his victories in (he 100 
(9.8) and 220 i2l 4). his anchor leg in Ihe incci- 
record-egualmg 440 relas (40.5) and his meet mark 
of 20.8 in the 220 during the quulilying trials. 
In other coiifeience cliamptoitships. MARA LAND 
won Us lOlh consecutive Allanlic Coast iiile, TI N. 
NT SSL L took us second .Souiheasiein title in a rviw , 
and MANHATTAN oiilscoied Si. John’s for the 
Melropoliian (New A'ork) Intercollegiate cham- 
inonship. us sisih siraighi title and l.'ih in 16 years 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HARRY W- (SKIP) CUT- 
TING III. ssho pedaled 
Ihe d.OOd-niLTcr indivi- 
dual pufsiiii event for 
the U.S. Olympic team 

Ml ToL VO (lie placed Iftih 

in a 2-4-man lleld). sson 
ihe 25-mile road race 
ill ihe Wesierii Imer- 
eolletiaie Cvcliiig Meet 
111 Riverside. Calif., in 
l;07 (1.3.5. 



JACKIE KELLY, (he 
only girl member ot ihe 
Harry S. Truman High 
School lennis team m 
Independence Mo., won 
the Suburban Confer- 
ence singles mie by de- 
fealiiig John Meyers of 
ChrismaiiHighS 6.6 4. 
Miss Kelly donunaced 
ihe play wiih an aggres- 
sive net game. 



JAMIE McGregor, u 

premed sitideni and a 
lock on the narimoinh 
Rugby learn. scoredisLo 
tries Isis points) as ihc 
Indians swamped pre- 
viously iiiidefealcd N’ale 
|‘J 0 in Ihe Hanford 
Cup Match in I arming- 
ton. Conn. The Cup vic- 
tory was lAarimoiitlTs 
Mrs! in four years. 


MILEPOSTS -.SICiNI D To a one-scar contract as 
coach of the Ballimors- Hulk-is of ihc NUa. P-VUI. 
Sf A MOLR, who coached the Si 1 ouis M.iwks dur- 
ing Ihc 1961-62 sc.ison He replaced Buddy Jean- 
nelie, who became general manager. 

T R-\DHi To the Los -yngeles R.ims by ihe Dallas 
Cowboys. lOMMY MeDONAlD. third-ranking 
.Id ISC receiver (3.3.3 sate hcs i in ihe N I 1. and the .ic- 
lise leader in touchdown passes caught |68i. Ihe 
Cowboys gol DANNY \ll 1 ANUhV A, a kicking 
spccialisi who was the siMli-r, inked punier List sc.i- 
son with an average i'f 44. 1 yards per kick 
IIRID MEL McCi AH A. manager of the Kansas 
C iiy Athletics through 45 wins and 91 losses smee 
last June when he replaced I ddie Lopat, who was 
tired lor not winning often enough. IIAA'WOOD 
SI 1 I IVAN, manager ol Ihc A's Vaneoiiscr larm 
club and a former catcher for the Red So\ and the 
Alhleiies. was picked by Owner (‘barley I inlcy to 
Ic.id Kansas City , which lost 21 of its first 26 games 
this season. 

R.H IRLU I tonisssnipeutissn. world pole s.iult rec- 
ord holder 117 feet 4 meliesl IRFD MANSLN. 
w]io ssill enter dental school in September. 

DII.D Heasssseighl Hover LUCIAN tSonns i 
HANKS, 24. 2'/A days alter he was knosks-d out hs 
Lcvilis Marlin in (lie ninlh found of a 10-round 
light in I’hil.idelpliia Banks had lost seven of 27 pro- 
fessional bouts and had been KDed m ihcsivth round 
by C’lesel.ind VVilliams in his nevt lo last light. 
DIED. Los Angeles -Angels’ Relief Pneher DICK 
WANTZ. 25. alTer Mirgt-ry for a brain lumor m Los 
Angeles. AAani/. a 6-fooi-5, l90-priund righi-hand- 
id sidcarmer, yomed the Angels ibis spring lifter four 



POKEY WATSON. 14. 
of I he S jn t it Clara 
(Calif.) Swim Club, al- 
really an Olympic gold 
medal w inner, rcecnily 
broke I’oiirnaitonalage- 
group swimming rec- 
ords the 50- and 2tX)- 
iniTer freCAiylc. the 2lK)- 
miTiT backstroke and 
200-meter indiv idual 
medley - in oneweekend. 


DON SHY ofMounl San 
AniomoCollege m Wal- 
mn. Calif, won ihree 
events (selling meet 
marks in the 120-yafd 
high hurdles and the 
broad jump), took two 
seconds, a sixth, and 
ran a leg on a ihird- 
place relay ieamror48l2 
poinis at a conference 


Dll-D OTTO H. I'l’TI RS. 80. former naiional 
bun-casting champion and urdcni conscrsutionisl, 
while receiving an award from the Erie County 
(N A ) Consersaiion Socieiy, in Hull'alo. 


CREDITS 

4 -G-"- l..-r' 22.-r-ed Cai-le- 23, 24- Herb 

Schorlman. 25 f'ed Loc-ar 2?’, 29 Jgires Droko. 
30, 33 — Jerry Coole, 33 — f-ed Xapic". 59^ielt, 
Lcaif Goldmon Irom Ifepho Gjllumei-e 60 Ail 
Sn.-iy 66 Phil Bair. 95 ap 96 Dw3;t: D.rs 



TOMMY JONES, a 
switch-hiiiing senior 
oulliekler for Cieorgia 
Southern College in 
Statesboro. Ga.. recent- 
ly ended an ll-game 
streak in which he had 
22 hits (live were for 
extra bases) in 36 at bats 
for a .611 average. It 
raised his season batting 
average to .340. 



"That's what I said till a MONY man showed me how I could build 
a nest egg and protect my family when I got married!" 



■' I don't understand life in- 
surance' And in any case.' I told 
MONY man Graydon Schlichter, 
'I don't need to, I'm single!' 

"But Graydon got me think- 
ing about something I'd always 
wanted to do ..build a nest egg! 
He pointed out how the pre- 
miums would be lower than if I 
waited until later And when I 
got married I'd already have an 
insurance program I could add 
to. It made sense. 

"Later on I did get married 
and started a family Then I got 
my own orchard. Graydon's 
been advising me all along and 
J've been adding to the plan. 
My wife and our 5 children have 
nothing to worry about if any- 


thing happens to me. they'll be 
able to keep the orchard going. 

"I'm really impressed with 
the service I get from Graydon. 

I |ust don't know another fellow 
like him. or another company 

like MONY." 

MONY men care for people. 
They'll be glad to discuss how 
life and health insurance can 
help you...and how you can start 
a substantial plan, or fill out your 
present program, with savings 
from the tax cut. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF N£W YORK 
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WJTole the readers take over 


ARMS. LEGS, AND THE MANN 

Sirs: 

What have you got against the Dodgers? 
First you say Koufax can't pitch anymore, 
therefore, they can't win the pennant. Well, 
now he is pitching as good as ever and there 
goes that theory. So Tommy Davis breaks 
his ankle and, of course, you say they are 
out of the running again {Deadly Slide for 
the Dodgers, May 10). As I write this (he 
Dodgers are in first place by two games. 
They have just swept three games from the 
Reds. Before that they took three out of 
four from the Giants. I will be writing to 
you again in October when the Dodgers are 
playing in the World Series. 

MVRbN Severin 

Loma Linda. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I stand in awe of Jack Mann. Few arc the 
men with sufficient courage to dismiss from 
pennant contention a baseball team often 
accredited with the best pitching in baseball. 

Jim Breunig 

Urbana, III. 

Sirs: 

If the Dodgers’ hopes are "shattered" 
now, 1 certainly want to be around when 
they piece them back together! If he can re- 
member 1915 baseball, Mr. Mann should be 
able to thfnk back to 1963. when the Dodg- 
ers proved in the World Series that pitching 
is the name of the game. And the Dodgers 
still have the best pitching staff in baseball. 

John L. Condit 

San Gabriel, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Mann has failed to realise that the 
Dodgers may be versatile enough to com- 
bine their great pitching and speed with a 
respectable number of extra-base hits. The 
Dodgers may not win the pennant, but they 
will be a contender right through Septem- 
ber. w ith or without Tommy Davis. 

R- M. S11LR.MAN 

Windsor. Conn. 

COLD WAR 

Sirs: 

O.K.. so it is disgraceful "that it should 
seem necessary or desirable to appeal to gov- 
ernment for a permanent solution" to the 
NCAA-AAU feud (Scorecard. May 10). 
But what do you suggest? One thing for 
sure, we athletes won't be consulted or given 
an opportunity to help resolve it, yet guess 
who will get the blame when the Russians 
walk all over us this summer in Moscow? 

Each principal should go off by himself 
.somewhere and answer the following ques- 
tions honestly: What is the purpose of sport? 


Should everyone be able to compete if he 
wants to? Do I want these competitors to 
do their best? Do 1 want our best competi- 
tors to represent us internationally? 

Let's settle the feud and start getting 
ready for the Russians! 

Cary Weisiger 

Durham, N.C. 

MIDDLE-DISTANCE CEMENT 

Sirs: 

I must commend you on the superb han- 
dling of the article. This is the H'ay the 
Girls Co (May 10). Having known and 
competed with both of these girls. I know 
you couldn't have chosen more appropriate 
representatives for the new class of middle- 
distance runners. Girls like Marie Mulder 
and Jancll Smith will dctiniicly increase the 
lagging ''interest in the middle distances. 
These feminine runners arc typical of the 
new faces appearing in girls' track today. 

Set. Tharnish 

Columbus, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on having written one 
of the first sensible, unprejudiced and non- 
facctious articles on women's track to appear 
in a national magazine. Some of the news- 
paper columns written by otherwise intelli- 
gent sportswriters are enough to make one 
cringe. It has always amazed me that the 
girls run at all in the face of so much dis- 
couragement. 

I.i(.(.iAN Morrison 

New York City 
Sirs: 

John Underwood writes about a “small, 
weakly lit, high school football stadium" 
in Fredonia, Kan.s. The Fredonia stadium 
is one of the most modern and beautiful 
stadiums in this part of Kansas. He also 
made several remarks concerning our ce- 
ment plant. This cement plant is a source 
of livelihood for many citizens of this town. 

Everyone in Fredonia is very proud of 
Janell Smith, but we are also very proud of 
our town. The impression given in your 
magazine was very misleading. 

Jamce Brown 

I'redonia, Kans. 

RUGGER BUGS 

Sirs: 

Cheers to Rex I.ardner for capturing the 
spirit and excitement of Rugby {The Playing 
and the Partying Were Loviy, May 10). 
Amidst this praise, however, 1 thought it 
only "cricket" to tell you that it took two 
priests, three medical students, two bankers, 
a gravedigger and seven other spirited mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Bombers to put that 


one blemish on Notre Dame's record. The 
Bombers, who won in the Missouri Rugby 
Football Union with a 12-1 record, beat the 
Irish in a 14-3 romp. What’smore, we usu- 
ally win the parties, too. 

WiLLtAM J. Cromie 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

You were kind enough to include one 
statement in your article acknowledging that 
the University of California was perhaps the 
best Rugby team in the nation. 

The Australian Rugby Football League 
has seen fit to acknow ledge Cal as one of the 
finest teams in the world by extending an 
invitation to them to play exhibition games 
in Australia and New Zealand this coming 
summer. 

Robert S. Thaman 

Oakland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Far up in New Hampshire there is another 
team that is well-known across the country 
for its Rugby, the Dartmouth College Rugby 
Football Club. 

Dartmouth made the first American Rug- 
by tour abroad— England in 1958— winning 
five of its seven games. Last spring Dart- 
mouth became the first American team to 
play on the continent — at Hanover, Ger- 
many against the town team, which had been 
champion of the German Rugby Union in 
1961. The Dartmouth Club fields four teams 
daily, not three as at Yale. These teams 
travel an average of 400 miles per weekend 
— at their own expense. This is enthusiasm. 

Dan Corbe i r 

Hanover, N.H. 

Sirs: 

I would like to commend you on your 
excellent article on the Notre Damc-Toronto 
Rugby game, and on Rugby itself. It is 
about time an American magazine pointed 
out that a great part of Rugby is the gewd 
sportsmanship of the players on the field, 

Peter G. Robinson 

Exeter, N.H. 

Sirs: 

As an Irishman and longtime Rugby fan 
who has been in this country two years, I 
would like to point out to your readers that 
New York also possesses one of the finest 
amateur Rugby teams in the East. It is made 
up of Europeans and Americans, some of 
them playing the game for the first tim<‘. 
The New York Rugby Club has just com- 
pleted a trip to Montreal and will play Yale, 
the Columbia Old Blues and Boston in the 
weeks to come to round off the spring 
season. I'm sure you will agree that this is 
conlinuea 
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THERE ARE ONLY TWO WELL-KNOWN 
COLOR FILMS IN AMERICA. 

WE MAKE ONE OF THEM. 

IF YOU'RE NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED WITH ALL THE 
PICTURES YOU'RE NOW GETTING, 
SWITCH. 




19TH HOLE lonllniied 



certified safe 
at too mph* 


We had the new Dunlop Gold Seal 
tested at a battering, sustained 100 
mph. It came through safely ... a 
first for any popular priced passenger 
tire. 

So, at today’s freeway limits, the Gold 
Seal goes well beyond all your safety 
demands. 

Then there’s an attitude of sleekness 
in the new Low Profile . . . longer 
wear in the wide footprint and full 
four-ply construction, cither Tyrex or 
nylon . . . shock and noise absorption 
in the new tread compounding . . . 
plus phenomenal fraction, especially 
on wet highways. 

Dunlop patented Safety-Shoulders 
carry you over ridges and ruts and 
back without a lurch. A new pressure- 
seal inncrliner keeps an unprece- 
dented lock on air. 

There’s no other tire quite like it. 

Go to your nearest Dunlop denier. 
You’ll find him listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Leave safe ... on new Dunlop 
Low Profile Gold Seals. 


UV Ci'rlify that Cold Scat 
Low Profile tires were in 
excellent condition after num- ' 
erotis tests, at sustained speeds 
of 100 mph.” — Tire Engineering 
Service Testing, Inc.. Carson 
City. Nevada 


DUNLOR 

known 'round the world tor qunUty 
tires and sporting goods 


a dear indication of how popular Ihc game 
of Rugby has become in the U.S. 

Mr. Lardncr stresses the importance of 
the social side of Rugby, but he can rest as- 
sured all Rugby players make the suprenje 
clfort to win on the field as well as otf. 

Frank MAOUiRt 

New York City 

THE OTHER HAILE 

Sirs: 

John Underwood should be praised for 
his perceptive writing about Flthiopia and 
that great Ethiopian athlete, Abcbe Bikila 
( The .V«. 2 Lion in the Lund of Sheba. April 
I’). His story of the track star reminds me 
of my encounter with another line Ethio- 
pian sportsman while 1 was stationed with 
the U.S. Army m Asmara. 

The No. I golfer in the f.and of Sheba is 
a little lad named Haile Zchayc who makes 



ZEKAYE DRIVES OFP AN ETHIOPIAN TEE 


Chi Chi Rodrigue? look ful. Haile consist- 
ently -shoots subpar rounds with his sec- 
ondhand. mongrel clubs on Ethiopia's two 
sheep-, goat- and cow-worn, bone-dry. 
rock-hard courses with their oiled-sand 
greens. His opponents, who wield the finest 
U.S. -made clubs, arc GIs stationed in As- 
mara and Addis. United Nations and For- 
eign Service officials from the U.S. and oth- 
er countries, upper-class Italians and Ethi- 
opians— few of whom can really challenge 
him. His pa! Samcrc is usually runner-up. 
Both have the same ijuiet, good-natured sc)f- 
assurance found in Bikila. 

Watching the natural form of Ethiopian 
5-ycar-olds swinging imaginary clubs led me 
to suspect that with the coming of prosperi- 
ty the Ethiopians w ill sivmcday compete with 
the world's best golfers. 

David J. Cai tv 

Farmington, Conn. 
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R, Shepicy: Comptroller and Assistant Sec- 
retary, John r. Harvey: Assistant Comp- 
troller and Assisuni Secretary. Curtis C. 
Vicssinger: Assistant Treasurer. W'. G. Da- 
sis; Assistant Treasurer, Evan S. Ingels; 
Assistant Treasurer. Richard B. .McKeough, 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 

540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, HI. 60611, 
Charles A. Adams. GenT Mgr. 

TO SUBSCniBE 

mail this form with your payment. 

□ new subscription. O renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S., Canada and U.S. Possessions, I yr. ST.SO. 

All other subscriptions, I yr. S10.00. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

ailaeh label here 

If you’re moving, please let u» know five weeks 
before changing >i>ur addrc" Pl.icc mag.i/ine 
address label here, prim your new uddrevv below. 
If you have a uiicsiion about vtwr vubvcripiion. 
place your maga/ine address label here and clip 
this form to your leiler, 


address 





Happiness is the Sands... 


just a jet flight away from any- 
where. Take your place in a 
dazzling world of endless fun 
and action, Off with that city 
pallorl On with a glowing tan! 
Explore the sun-drenched pleas- 
ures of desert, lake and mountain. 


Play free golf on championship 
greens. Feast like a king. Discover 
the brilliant shows that have 
made the Copa Room an inter- 
national legend. Swing. ..or 
simply unwind. Let us pamper 
you with the kind of luxurious 


living and service you dream 
about. Excitement. Carefree 
adventures. Happiness. That's 
living. ..at The Sands Hotel. 
Make it your way too. Pick up 
the phone now and dial for 
happiness. 


JETAWAY TO THE 




LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


COMPLETE NEW CONVENTION FACILITIES including Pnvatc Meeting and Dining Rooms, now booking future reservations: Call your 
Local Travel Agent or our nearest office: Boston: 426 7377 • Chicago: CCntral 6-3317 • Dallas: Riverside 2-6959 • Houston: CApito! 8-6292 • 
Las Vegas.' 735-9111 • Los Angeles: BRadshaw 2-8611 • MexicoCity : 1 1 -08-65 • New York:PLaza 7-4454 • Philadelphia: LOcust 7-6010 • Pittsburgh: 
391-4028 . San Francisco: 397-2287 ■ Toronto: EMpire 3-6728 • Washington, D.C. : 347-2644 or Teletype direct: 702-248-7069 



Light up a Kent ...you've got a good 
thing going. Good taste from good 
tobaccos through the Kent fiiter. 

KENT.. .THE ONE CIGARETTE FOR EVERVONE WHO SfVJOKES * i*65 r Lonwrci co. 


